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COON HUNTING IN THE SOUTH. 


By MARSHALL SCOTT. 


O a boy who was raised in the country, and who in- 
herits, through a long line of slave-holding ancestors, a 
keen relish for the outdoor sports which the conditions 
of the South afford, there is perhaps no sport so espe- 
cially attractive as the hunting of “‘varmints’’ with dogs 
by night. And the glory of such a hunt is greatly 
stimulated if the dogs used are young dogs, and more 
especially is this true if the pups are the hunter’s own. 
My paternal home is in one of the Southwestern States, 
and just where the densely timbered country gives way 
to the prairies. I was fortunate in this, for the location 
furnished me with a diversity of sports which is not 

found in either timbered country or prairie. In the autumn and winter months our 

operations were confined to the woods, where we were sheltered from the winds, 
where camp-fires were easily made wherever the dogs “‘treed’’ and where the 
game was more abundant and of greater variety. But when the spring months 
came, and the danger and inconvenience from moccasins, ticks and mosquitos 
made hunting in the woods unpleasant, we made frequent excursions to the sparse- 
ly timbered prairie branches, where the very exercise of walking in the moon- 
light, with the fragrant, balmy breezes playing about us, was a pleasure in itself, 
even though the hunt were unsuccessful from the standpoint of the taking of game. 

Near my home and further into the timber there lived a friend of our 
family—a bachelor. He cultivated a small farm, one of the first clearings of 
the country, and seemed happy in the tilling of the soil and in caring for his 

agéd mother, his maiden sister and three orphaned children, two nieces and a 

nephew—the latter about my own age and my chum. His chief amusement was 

hunting in the woods, and at the time I write of he owned a red and tan hound— 
almost a pure bred—to which he gave the poetic Southern name of Rattler. This 
dog was a celebrity in the community, his chief reputation being that of a coon 
dog and this he very richly deserved; for, though he did not run fast, he was 
most careful and painstaking in following up the trail of that wily varmint, and the 
coon that eluded Rattler was dubbed a slick one by the rustic admirers of the dog. 

But it frequently occurred that we of the younger set could not persuade our 
friend to go with us as often as we wished, and, since he deemed it unsafe to trust 
his dog with us, lest we might fell a tree upon him, the necessity of having a dog 
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of our very own became more evident 
each week, until our youthful hearts, my 
brother Walter’s and mine, became ruled 
by the idea. One Saturday afternoon, as 
we were unloading a bale of cotton at 
Hogan’s gin, a half-mile from home, we 
noticed a beautiful white and golden yel- 
low bitch come out from under an old log 
house which stood near and immediately 
there followed such a whining and yelp- 
ing as would lead one to believe that 
there might be a hundred pups under the 
house. Immediately there recurred to 
our minds the desire for a coon dog, and, 
as soon as our task was done, we cau- 
tiously approached Uncle Pat, a doughty 
Irishman, and, not without many misgiv- 
ings upon our part as to the probable re- 
sult, asked him for a pup. The dogs 
were of no earthly use to him, but so 
great was the value that we placed upon 
them that we feared lest he refuse us 
the great boon. To our unutterable joy, 
however, he readily gave his consent, not 
only for us to take a dog but to have 
“picking choice’? and as many as we 
wished! Crawling under the old log 
house, Walter handed them out one at a 
time—there were ten in. the litter—and 
then came the grave task of making the 
selection. We should have liked to have 
had them all, but we knew that two, at 
most, were all our mother would permit; 
so we selected one of a solid tawny yel- 
low color—with a rather long coat of 
hair, not shaggy, however—and another 
of the same color as its mother; both 
dog pups, by which term we meant males. 

These we bore away home in triumph, 
unmarred, except for the doubt as to the 
reception Mother would give our prizes. 
But we had worked hard that year, with 
the result that a good crop of corn, cot- 
ton and sweet potatoes had been raised, 
and Mother, though she knew that two 
such lusty animals would consume enough 
to fatten two hogs, raised no objection 
and even permitted us to have a limited 
quantity of sweet milk, with which to 
feed the pups during the first few weeks 
of their lives. How fondly we watched 
them grow and develope! and no young 
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mother ever saw her first babe first begin 
to notice things with a greater degree of 
pleasure and satisfaction than did we ob- 
serve like phases in the lives of those 
puppies. How fondly we watched for 
the first symptoms indicative of coon dog 
proclivities! and what a joy it was when, 
after they were large and strong enough 
to run about the farm, they first began 
to trail the domestic animals about the 
place! And when, a few weeks later, a 
cottontail got up before them and they 
gave chase, finally treeing the rabbit in 
a hollow log in the plum thicket, our ad- 
miration knew no bounds. But we soon 
found that this tendency had to be dealt 
with—for this species of game was so 
abundant, and the dogs took such delight 
in chasing them, that we were unable to 
turn their attention to anything else, and 
we had had the experience with other 
dogs, when out at night, of having them 
deceive us into the belief that they had 
treed a coon, when, upon reaching the 
spot, we would find them baying at a 
rabbit in a log. In order to break them 
of this habit, therefore, without lessening 
their ardor to hunt, we had recourse to 
various expedients; but none seemed to 
avail, until one day Walter, in his im- 
patience, brought the cottontail forth 
from the log, and, holding one of the 
dogs, while | was required to hold the 
other, he beat the poor rabbit to death 
over the backs of the pups. This was 
hard upon the rabbit, but it was the 
‘makin’ of the pups” and ere long a 
rabbit could get up in front of them and 
scamper away, while they stood still and 
looked wistfully after it. We had taught 
them to hunt squirrels during the spring 
and summer, but as the autumn came on 
we began to yearn to see them develope 
the coon hunting instinct. So, when we 
renewed our autumnal hunts with Rattler, 
we were permitted to take the puppies 
along to fight the coons (by which term 
we meant kill them). In this way they 


soon learned that this was the most 
vicious of the varmints in the locality and 
their ambition to kill them soon led them 
to follow the trail with the old hound. 
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Once we suspected that they had beaten 
the old dog to the tree, though we dared 
not breathe such heresy to our bachelor 
friend. 

At last we decided to try the pups 
alone! We dared not invite any of our 
boy friends to witness the initial test, lest 
it end ignominiously. It was a balmy 
February afternoon. We were preparing 
the ground for corn, which was to be 
planted early in March. As we passed 
and re-passed each other up and down 
the rows (we each plowed a mule to a 
small turning plow), we were both think- 
ing practically the same thoughts. We 
stopped our mules when they came op- 
posite each other, in order to let them 
rest. The young dogs, which had been 
out in the field interesting themselves by 
digging under a stump after a rat, came 
up to us for their usual fondling, and I, 
reading what was in Walter’s mind, per- 
formed the pantomime of a dog barking 
up a tree and pointed to the wooded hills 
to the west of the farm, which he readily 
interpreted to mean, Let's go hunting 
tonight. I had failed to tell you that 
Walter was totally deaf, caused by an 
attack of spinal meningitis at the age of 
12, but not dumb. My invitation needed 
no urging, and, just as the sun went 
down across the tops of the trees, we un- 
hitched from our plows and went to the 
barn, where, after properly caring for the 
mules, we repaired to the house for sup- 
per. At the table we gained Mother’s 
consent to our plans, and when we had 
finished the meal and rested our legs for 
half an hour we went to the wood-pile for 
the axe, which, I am frank to say, was 
kept sharp more for the convenience of 
hunting than for cutting wood. We had 
named the dogs Rouze and Tige—the 
tawny one from our fancy that he re- 
sembled a tiger, while the name applied 
to the white and yellow dog had come to 
us as a family dog name from somewhere 
in the misty past. They were what are 
commonly called ‘‘cur dogs” in the 
South, by which was meant animals of 
no particular breeding, but we believed 
in individuality rather than in ancestry, 
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and we had selected them with a view, 
first, to good heads, and, second, to strong, 
well proportioned bodies. Rouze was 
just a little more staid, a little more de- 
pendable than Tige, who, though an ex- 
pert squirrel dog, had a fondness for run- 
ning about over the community at night, 
and, while we were always glad to see 
them share honors equally, I must con- 
fess that we built our hopes for a coon 
dog mainly upon Rouze. When we 
reached the wood-pile Rouze was at our 
side, eager but dignified and ready for 
business. A keen whistle or two failed 
to produce Tige. Upon which I began 
to call “‘Heah, Tige! heah, Tige! heah, 
Tige!’’ but no Tige came. Wearying of 
this, and somewhat impatient too, we de- 
cided to go with Rouze only, and so we 
set out around the field and into the 
woods upon the west of the farm. This 
locality was one of hills and ravines, 
covered with hickory, black-jacks and 
oaks (a very great number of the latter 
being hollow, thus affording a most invit- 
ing place for coons to make their dens), 
and we had chosen this vicinity for our 
training hunt, from the belief that if the 
dog came upon a fresh trail the run would 
be short, and in this we were correct. 
The moon was shining beautifully through 
a haze of lazy clouds and as we proceeded 
upon our way we must have been im- 
pressed by the grandeur and beauty of 
this almost primeval world about us. Oc- 
casionally a rabbit would spring up and 
dart away, half shadow, half real, in the 
moonlight; once a flying squirrel, which 
is a nocturnal animal in the South, came 
sailing through a little opening among the 
trees and landed near the base of a tall 
hickory, scurrying as rapidly as he could 
to the top, and anon there came to our 
trained ears, trained in the lore of the 
woods, the plaintive cry of the cat owl, 
far away in the bottom. These were the 
only sounds that reached our ears, except 
the occasional rustle of the leaves, made 
by the dog as he ran hither and thither, 
his muzzle to the ground, hunting for a 
trail. When we had gone for some dis- 
tance into the wood, we noticed that 
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Rouze could not be seen or heard and 
this gave rise to the belief that he had 
struck a trail. And now we began to be 
filled with eager expectation, for we were 
in the very heart of the coon country and 
at this season of the year there were no 
other varmints stirring about to any con- 
siderable extent. Almost tremblingly we 
sat down upon a log to wait! As we 
have previously stated, our dogs were 
curs, and cur dogs do not give tongue 
upon the trail of game but wait until the 
animal is run to a tree or burrow. So I 
listened intently for any sound of the 
leaves that would indicate the where- 
abouts of Rouze. Just in front of us was 
a very small glade. Soon I heard the 
pup coming toward us, stirring the leaves 
and breaking dead twigs as he ran, and 
soon he came into view and was gone 
again as he crossed the glade and went 
toward the ravine beyond. Raccoons 
have a trick, when pursued, of climbing 
up the body of a tree to a considerable 
distance and then springing to the ground 
again, in order to elude the dog, but are 
not sufficiently agile to spring from tree 
to tree as does the squirrel; and when I 
heard the dog scratching with his fore- 
paws upon the trunk of a large oak a 
little ways from the glade, giving at the 
same time a short bark, and then heard 
him go tearing on down the hill, I knew 
that he must be after a coon. We had 
not long to wait. Within a few minutes 
the short, coarse bark of the dog told us 
that he had treed, and from the condition 
just narrated we were sure that, unless 
he had been deceived, Rouze had treed a 
coon! A glance at the tree would tell, 
almost, and yet, when we reached the 
spot and found the dog sitting upon his 
haunches at the base of a small hollow 
oak and looking up toward the top of the 
tree, barking vigorously the while, it 
seemed too good to believe. We were 
filled with apprehension lest the coon had 
merely “tapped” the tree and gone on, 
thus successfully eluding the inexperi- 
enced dog. But we set briskly to work, 
chopping the trunk of the tree, taking it 
turn about—though Walter, who was 
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larger and stronger and much the better 
chopper, did most of the work. What 
boy who has hunted coons with a dog at 
night, and in the South, can fail to enter 
fully into the feelings that inspired us we 
worked away felling that tree! Iama 
man of middle age now, and have had 
my share of the pleasures of life, but 
never have I experienced an hour of 
more real joy—of pleasure almost unal- 
loyed but with just enough uncertainty 
to intensify it—than that hour of chop- 
ping upon that tree. Presently we heard 
a rustle in the leaves behind us and to 
our supreme delight Tige sprang among 
us. First jumping about Rouze, licking 
his jaws and otherwise indicating his 
pleasure at the meeting, he next turned 
to us, and so great was his enthusiasm 
it was with difficulty that we could turn 
his attention to the business in hand. But 
when, by patting upon the tree, we suc- 
ceeded in getting him to take the scent, 
the hair raised upon his neck, shoulders 
and back, and he was soon barking away 
in the real spirit of the occasion. At last 
the tree began to waver, and the sharp 
Crack! crack! crack! of the timber gave 
warning that it was about to fall. Oh! 
the intensity of the excitement! I called 
loudly to the dogs, and as they rushed 
up to me I quickly wound an arm round 
the neck of each, to keep them safe from 
the falling tree. Crack! Crack! crack-a- 
lack !—b-o0-oo-m! and down came the 
tree! The dogs broke loose before the 
trunk reached the ground, and, rushing 
along its prostrate body, came to the hole 
near the top of the trunk, and after in- 
serting their noses into the opening, one 
at a time, but with such rapidity as to 
seem almost simultaneous, they began 
such a barking, snarling and growling as 
I had never heard before! This was 
conclusive evidence that the trunk con- 
tained a coon, and when, after we had 
chopped an opening below the animal, a 
full grown raccoon sprang from the upper 
opening right into the eager charging 
dogs, our joy knew no bounds. Such a 
Fight! A full grown raccoon is a good 
match for an old experienced dog, and 
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the fray between these young dogs was 
simply the acme of enjoyment! At times 
it would seem that the coon would get 
the best of the deal, but, urged on by our 
clamorous voices, pitched by the intensity 
of excitement to the highest, loudest key, 
they renewed the attack, and when, by a 


skilful manceuvre upon the part of Tige, 
Rouze was enabled to get a firm hold 
upon the throat of the animal, his strong 
jaws closed upon its air passages, and 
soon its tail began to pat the ground—a 
sure sign that the end had come! 


THAT NEW PUP. 


By H. R. AIKEN. 


UST as I reached the most interest- 
ing part of the story, the outer 
door of the office building was 

opened and shut with a slam. As the 
footsteps that advanced up the hallway 
sounded very much like those of the 
Boss, I made haste to thrust the maga- 
zine into a desk drawer, and was writing 
with feverish intensity when a _ knock 
sounded on the door. “Come in!” I 
called, with a relieved sigh. The door 
slowly swung open and a very small ne- 
gro, wearing a very large smile, cautious- 
ly poked his head through the opening. 
He had been there before and he too 
knew the sharpness of the Boss’s tongue. 
But, seeing that the coast was clear, he 
stepped in and stood on one foot, scratch- 
ing his leg with the other one, while he 
regarded me with an ever increasing dis- 
play of ivory. 

“ Well, what is it, Rusty?” I asked, 
becoming impatient. 

“ Hit’s a dorg,” enlightened the ebony 
one, as his smile continued to grow. 

“A dog! Where?” 

Rusty unslung a big tow sack from 
over his shoulder, and, after untying sun- 
dry knots and kinks about the mouth of 
the thing, turned it upside down and 
dumped out on the floor—the dirtiest lit- 
tle setter pup that ever scratched a flea. 

“‘ What in the Sam Hill are you bring- 
ing that thing in here for?” I queried. 

“ Mistah Walkah done tole me to fotch 
‘im down heah,” said Rusty, looking up 
in some surprise. ; 

“Ol! is that it? Just wait a minute, 
then.” 


Friend Walker was a traveling sales- 
man who owned a pair of the best bird 
dogs in the county. Several months be- 
fore he had promised me a puppy and 
now he had remembered me when I had 
forgotten the incident. 

The pup shook himself, blinked his 
bright little eyes and proceeded to in- 
spect the room. After finding the fur- 
niture and carpet to his satisfaction, he 
came over to my desk and calmly sized 
me up, at the same time ridding himself, 
by dint of much scratching, of several 
large and healthy fleas. 

“Here, Rusty! take this and buy him 
a dime’s worth of beef scraps and put 
him in the stable at home. You may 
keep the change.” 

Rusty pocketed the half-dollar with 
one hand, while he picked the pup up 
by the nape of the neck with the other. 
Evidently the little fellow was not used 
to such treatment, for he wriggled him- 
self out of Rusty’s hand very indignantly 
and his fat little body hit the floor with 
a resounding thump. 

“Look here! you'll have to be more 
careful with him than that!” I ex- 
claimed. “ You drop him a couple more 
times that hard and he’ll burst open.” 

“T declare, Boss! I didn’t mean fo’ 
to drap ’im,” said Rusty, and this time 
he picked him up very carefully and de- 
posited him in the sack. 

After he had gone I resumed my work, 
but it was very hard to keep my mind on 
it, for I had visions of justly indignant 
neighbors who would certainly object 
to a canine serenade in the wee sma’ 
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hours of the night. But, on the other 
hand, I could close my eyes and see my- 
self stalking over the brown October 
fields in company with the pup, who by 
that time would be old enough to begin 
his hunting lessons, and from this view 
point the matter took on a different color. 

On my way home that evening I pur- 
chased a large cake of dog soap and by 
night the pup’s appearance was greatly 
improved. He was really handsome, after 
he had been dried and had his hair 
combed out with a stiff brush. A nice 
warm bed was made for him, and, after 
he had eaten several times his weight 
in bread and milk, he was placed in it 
and compelled to listen to dire threats 
as to what would happen to him should 
he so much as whine during the night. 
But he was too sleepy, after eating such 
a heavy supper, to listen to the lecture, 
and before it was finished he had curled 
up in the box and had gone into the Land 
of Dreams. I was highly pleased with 
this sort of conduct, and before I dozed 
off to sleep that night the vision of the 
October fields appeared again. 

But far in the dead hours of the night 
I was awakened from a highly pleasing 
dream of killing a whole covey of quail 
at one shot, and seeing the dog retrieve 
them all at once, by a lonely little voice 
down at the barn—a voice that was soft 
and pitiful, as it sobbed its misery and 
loneliness out to the darkness. Reluc- 
tantly I crawled out of bed and made my 
way to his box. I was careful to also 
take along another pan of the sedative 
used in the evening. This had been kept 
warm in anticipation of just such an oc- 
currence. On seeing me approach, the 
puppy ceased his wailing and I could have 
sworn that there was a satisfied grin on 
his fat little countenance as he spied the 
pan I carried. He frisked and jumped 
around until he succeeded in falling in 
a posthole nearby, from which I had to 
rescue him. After another huge appli- 
cation of warm milk and bread he was 
willing to go to sleep again, and, tucking 
his bed closer around him, I left him till 
morning. 
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After that I seldom had trouble with 
him at night, for he was young and he 
soon forgot that he had ever had any 
other home. But if he did not make 
trouble at night, he certainly made up 
for it during the day. His capacity for 
mischief was unlimited. Hats, rugs, over- 
shoes, umbrellas, newspapers—in fact 
any article that chanced to be in reach 
and that was not too heavy and bulky 
for him to carry or drag—all proved le- 
gitimate plunder to him and if the supply 
ran out at home he soon learned that, by 
exercising the proper amount of stealth, 
they could sometimes be procured at the 
homes of the neighbors. It kept me busy, 
during my spare time, sorting out his 
collection of pillage and returning the 
various articles to their proper owners. 
His adventures in foraging would fill 
a good sized book and on some occasions 
they ended in his misfortune. One neigh- 
bor, living about a block away, had a 
young bull terrier and the first time that 
Don—for that was the name I bestowed 
on him—ventured to appropriate the 
gentleman’s pajamas from the lawn, 
where the wind had blown them, he was 
set upon and grievously man-handled by 
this young bulldog. I heard the racket, 
but, knowing that the bulldog was too 
young to hurt Don and that he was sad- 
ly in need of a thrashing, I did not inter- 
fere. After howling himself hoarse, the 
little rascal managed to wriggle out of 
the clutches of his assailant and never 
again ventured to enter that yard. 

Another neighbor had an old hen to 
come off the nest about this time with a 
large colony of young Plymouth Rocks. 
Of course Don soon found it out and 
many were the hours that he spent look- 
ing longingly through the cracks of the 
fence at the new arrivals. He seemed to 
know by instinct that the hen was not 
friendly to him and so long as she was 
near he refrained from chasing the 
chicks. But one fine morning, while she 
was busily engaged in scratching in her 
owner’s lettuce bed, several of the chicks 
strayed out in front of the house and 
Don concluded that his opportunity had 
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arrived. He made a beautiful point on 
the chicks and let them come closer and 
closer to him, till he could stand it no 
longer. Diving at the nearest one, he 


ment and its irate mother was not long 
in coming to the rescue. Don, intent on 
his captive, was not watching his rear, 
so it was a complete surprise to him 








“As I sit on the porch, I indulge in a dream——a dream of the delightful oe 
of the hunter’s moon.” 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





managed to get his paw upon it and 
there he held it—not trying to hurt it but 
just keeping it pinned down. Naturally 
the chick made some fuss over such treat- 


when she landed on his starboard side. 
He released the chick and, with the hair 
on his back standing up in bristling rows, 
turned to face his foe. Mrs. Hen drew 
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back a moment, and Don, thinking she 
was retreating, made an_ ill-mannered 
snap at her head. The blow that she 
landed on his tender nose took all the 
fight out of him and the others that took 
him abaft, as he turned to flee, only 
served to accelerate his speed. He out- 
distanced the hen long before he 
reached his own home, but it was 
some time before I could sufficiently con- 
vince him of this to coax him out from 
under the barn. This adventure probably 
had much to do with his changing his 
mind about young chickens, and when 
the incubator at home had faithfully per- 
formed its duties and the downy little 
white Wyandottes were turned out on 
the lawn, no mother could have been 
more attentive to them than Don. He 
would lie for hours on the shady grass 
and let them play around and run over 
his body, without ever moving a muscle. 
If a cat chanced to stray toward the 
youngsters, Don never waited to see 
whether its intentions were good or not. 
As there are several shade trees on the 
lawn, none of the cats ever came to ser- 
ious harm from this; but some of them 
had to spend some uncomfortably long 
hours among the branches of the trees. 
All this time Don was growing, and by 
the time he was three and a half months 
old I began to think of, taking him out 
afield. So, one fine Sunday afternoon, 
we slipped out the back way and stole 
off toward the open country back of 
town. Don took an immense liking to 
the woods and waters at once. In fact, he 
fell into the creek before he had hardly 
got started, and, after I had muddied a 
pair of duck trousers getting him out, 
he fell in again. I let him get out the 
best way he could this time, and when 
he finally crawled over the top of the 
bank you would not have known him for 
the same dog. He was mud from the two 
tan spots over his eyes to the black tip 
on his white tail. Coming to a deeper 
hole, where the banks were not so steep, 
I threw him in and let the water remove 
some of the chunks of Mother Earth ad- 
hering to him. This deep water proved 
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altogether a new sensation to him, and, 
after trying in vain to walk on the sur- 
face and then on the bottom, and finding 
the first impossible and the last extreme- 
ly uncomfortable, he struck out like a lit- 
tle man and added swimming to the long 
list of things he learned that day. 

As we made our way leisurely through 
a large field of dead grass, Don, who was 
trotting on ahead, stopped suddenly, 
sniffed the air, took a few steps in the 
direction of a thick clump of grass and 
fell in on top of the biggest old cotton- 
tail rabbit in North Carolina. To say 
which, of the two, was the most fright- 
ened would be impossible. The rabbit 
was in such a hurry that he did not take 
time to choose his course and he struck 
Don head on as he made his get-away. 
The dog was very much upset by this, 
and, with surprise and terror spurring 
him on, he too tried to flee. By some 
strange accident he and the rabbit both 
selected the same course and it was really 
laughable to see them running neck and 
neck in the same direction, both firmly 
believing that the other was intent upon 
his destruction. However, the rabbit soon 
out-distanced the dog, and as he saw his 
supposed enemy stretching himself out 
across the field in long, soaring jumps, 
Don’s ideas about rabbits underwent a 
sudden change, and, after watching in 
amazement for a few seconds, he humped 
his back and tried to exceed the speed 
limit of the fleeing cottontail. Although 
his legs were somewhat longer than the 
rabbit’s, for some reason he ingloriously 
failed to equal the pace set by Bunny, 
and after a half-mile spurt across the 
field he seemed to realize this and came 
back to me with a look of mingled sur- 
prise, regret and self-deprecation spread- 
ing over his face. I did not scold him 
for this, because I knew he could be 
broken from it later, and I wanted the 
hunting instinct to develop in him as 
much as possible before beginning his 
training. 

We had several other adventures that 
afternoon—one of them turning out 
worse for Don than any he had yet ex- 
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perienced. He ran plump on a large wasp 
nest among some blackberry briars. At 
first he did not know what to make of 
this strange looking object, so he sat 
down in front of it to think it over. Be- 
fore he had reached any satisfactory con- 
clusion his meditations were rudely inter- 
rupted by a large red wasp alighting on 
one of his silky;ears and applying his 
stinger to the best advantage. Don was 
surprised and indignant that he should be 
so treated and in making his escape he 
blundered squarely over the nest. His 
horrified wails of anguish aroused a feel- 
ing of pity in me, but I had a wholesome 
respect for the wasps and declined to in- 
terfere. But at last he outran the pests 
and by calling till I was hoarse I man- 
aged to coax him back to me. Most 
puppies would have followed close at 
their master’s heels for the rest of the 
day, after such a fright, but not so with 
Don. He followed me for a short time 
but his curiosity soon got the better of 
him and it was not long before he was 
ranging again. 

Farther on we entered a smaller field 
and here, in a pretty little patch of stub- 
ble, Don found his first covey of birds. 
Yes, and he pointed them too! As pretty 
a point as one could wish to see. They 
were not quite half-grown and after the 
novelty of Don’s tragic pose had worn 
off, they arose and departed—beating 
him to the edge of the field and into the 
woods by a good twenty yards. The lit- 


tle fellow was greatly excited and it was 
with difficulty that I persuaded him to 
leave the place and go in search of the 
singles. We found them, though, and he 
made several other nice points on them. 
Each time a bird would fly up Don gave 
chase as heartily as if he fully expected 
to capture it, and I think the only thing 
he regretted, as we made our way home, 
was that he had not been able to catch 
one of them. However, I was very much 
pleased with his work of the evening and 
he received a supper that night that was 
actually a surprise to him. And after 
supper, as I sat on the porch smoking a 
bed-time pipe, it was quite natural that I 
should indulge in a dream. A dream of 
the delightful days of the hunter’s moon 
—days when the clear, invigorating air is 
like wine to the blood of the huntsman, 
as he wanders over the stubble fields in 
company with his dog—taking toll here 
and there from the bevies of his little 
brown friends; the whirr of the sturdy 
little wings and the call of the scattered 
birds, mingling with the sharp crack of 
the nitro, making his pulse quicken and 
his heart beat higher. And at last, as he 
makes his way homeward under the eve- 
ning stars, he is ready to thank God for 
the privilege of owning a good dog and 
being able to participate in such sport. 
Of course it was only a pipe dream. But, 
still, it is very likely to come true next 
fall. 


THE NATURE LOVER. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


- 
Would Heaven to me be all in all, 
If f should miss the robin’s call, 
The bluebird’s cheering note? 
The fragrance which the morning pours, 
With other sweets from Nature’s stores, 
That o’er my senses floats. 
Would I then ne’er, in fancy, pine 
For earth’s sweet spring and summer 
time? 


Il. 
The hum, the drone and drowse of bees, 
Dog roses like a spangled fleece, 

The butterflies awhirl, 
Green pennons of the growing maize— 
Freak shadows which the sunbeams 

chase— 

Aye shuddering to unfurl. 
Ah! in that far, faith lighted clime, 
Have they aught sweet as summer time? 
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By Caprars A. 8. MORGAN. 


UCKS and geese and forest game 
of all kinds were getting scarce 
in the great Kanawha River Val- 

ley in West Virginia, where I was born 
and reared. I had built and operated 
gasolene boats on that stream for quite a 
while, and had become somewhat of an 
expert boatman. I have hunted pretty 
much all my life in this locality for water- 
fowl and land game, such as ruffed 
grouse, ’coons, possums and wild-cats. 
The three last-named animals becoming 
very scarce and my three ‘coon dogs 
having been poisoned by some heartless 
person, put it into my head to try fields 
anew. I had long wished to take a trip 
down the Mississippi in a gasolene boat ; 
but so far was unable to find any one 
willing to accompany me on this rather 
perilous cruise. Finally, through corre- 
spondence, I became acquainted with a 
party in Ohio who was desirous of 
making the trip, and set to work building 
a suitable boat. After a laborious two 
months’ work, being assisted by John and 
Rembrandt Morgan (my two elder 
brothers), we had her ready for business. 


She was a flat-bottomed scow bow, stern- ' 


wheel boat — 40 ft. long by 10 ft. wide — 
with full cabin and an 8-horse-power en- 
gine, painted red and of stationary de- 
sign. The boat was also painted a dark 
red outside, with white trimmings around 
the pilot house. As a suitable name, my 
brother John suggested Red Rover; so 
this title was painted in white on each 
side of the engine room. All was ready 
for the start. Bunks, gun hooks and 
shelves for mounted specimens were ar- 
ranged. Being myself a practical taxi- 
dermist, I had a small work-room con- 
structed directly under the pilot house, 
to prevent the poison used in preparation 
of specimens from being thrown around 
in the main cabin. An oil stove was 


installed, with a complete cooking outfit. 
Provisions of ample quantity were stored 
on board, in readiness to start; but our 
disappointment was great when the Ohio 
man failed to come. 

It was now up to me to go alone or 
find some one game enough to stand 
by me. I looked the entire neighborhood 
over, but they all made excuses or regrets 
that their business detained them; so it 
went until I thought of Ben, who lived 
on a river bottom plantation some dis- 
tance above me. I went to see him and 
he was game through and through. 
However, he wanted to order a new gun 
before starting, which would consume a 
little time. All we needed now was a 
third man, so I thought I would go and 
see Frank (a boy of my acquaintance 
who lived at the U. S. Locks). He was 
known to be something of a naturalist 
and hunter, and was “all there,” saying 
he would be ready to start the following 
Monday morning, November 15. In the 
meantime, two boys—Roy, who lived on 
an adjoining farm, and John, from the 
village across the river—said they could 
find time to go with us as far as Cin- 
cinnati. On the day set for starting, all 
got on board about 9:30 a. m., and, after 
a few little extras had been arranged by 
my ever thoughtful mother, who was at 
the landing to see us off, the engine was 
set in motion. We backed out and turned 
our bow down-stream, waving Adieu to 
our friends, who lined the village shore. 
We threw some giant firecrackers into 
the air from the deck of the Red Rover 
as a parting salute. Brother Rembrandt 
(who was to accompany us the first day 
out) was on board—making the crew, all 
told, six in number. 

We forged steadily ahead until long 
after our first dinner was prepared and 
served on board. After passing through 
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two high-walled U. S. locks and making 
a short run, we arrived at the landing of 
R. N. Wells. Here R. N. Jun. came 
down to the river and looked at the boat 
and our guns. He wanted to go with us 
very much, but could not leave his plan- 
tation at that time. He had with him a 
large brindle dog, and, seeing we had no 
dog, he told us to take old Clinch, as he 
called him, with us, saying he had no use 
for him and may be he would be of use 


forests. It had been the home of my 
grandfather and was the birthplace of 
my mother. A Government light hangs 
on a large tree in the yard—making it 
a landmark for pilots coming out of Lock 
No. 10, which is but a short distance 
below. When we entered the lock, Frank 
went up on the wall, to say a word to 
some friends of his, and my brother 
Rembrandt left us, to return home by 
rail. Our crew of five got aboard and 
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to us. So we led Clinch on board and 
made him a bed on the roof behind the 
pilot house. After bidding us a hearty 
Goodbye, Robert watched us back out, 
and we were off down-stream once more. 
In a few minutes we passed the old his- 
toric town of Buffalo, and, a little farther 
on, passed a picturesque log cabin on the 
fertile plantation, which was erected 
when the broad river bottoms were sur- 
rounded by dark and almost impassable 


the gates were swung open, when we 
were off on a 20-mile stretch, to Lock 
No. 11. Passing through this, we ar- 
rived at Point Pleasant (the mouth of 
the Kanawha) about 8:30 p. m., where 
we tied up for the night. Making fast 
with two strong cables, we soon rolled 
into our bunks —to dream of the good 
times we were going to have. Next 
morning we were up early and John pre- 
pared a hasty breakfast, while we let go 
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the lines and were off down the beauti- 
ful Ohio, its clear green waters spark- 
ling under the rays of the rising sun. A 
short run brings us to Gallipolis, Ohio, 
where we made a short stop. Here Roy 
supplied us with an extra cable, which 
came in handy when we struck the wind 
storms of the Lower Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. We did not tarry long here — 
pulling out about 9 a. m. A six-mile 
run brought us to the new locks, which 
were not yet completed. Here we met a 
terrific wind which beat and pounded us 
until we had to go ashore for the re- 
mainder of the day. Next morning we 
made a short run, but the wind arose 
worse than ever and drove us in on a 
sand-bar; Roy set a strong spar but the 
force of the wind was so great that 
the spar was burst into slivers and we 
went aground, where we lay for sev- 
eral hours. But just before dark there 
came a lull in the wind and we pushed 
off and made it into Huntington, W. Va., 
where we laid up at the wharf and went 
up the hill to take in some of the sights 
of the city. We remained there till noon 
the next day; the wind did not detain 
us and when we got under way we made 
up for lost time. Making a steady run, 
we reached Portsmouth, Ohio, where we 
landed for the night. The boys had 
killed a coot during the day which they 
seined up with a kind of dip-net on the 
end of a long pole that was my own 
invention. As we wanted something go- 
ing on, after we laid up, I got out the 
taxidermy kit and mounted it, and it sat 
in the forward cabin for the rest of the 
trip. Next morning we got an early 
start, and, as it was mild and calm, we 
made good time — only checking speed 
now and then to pick up a coot or a 
mallard which we shot from the head of 
the boat as we went along. We tacked 
their wings up inside the cabin for deco- 
ration, while John (who had the cook- 
ing for the present) made good use of 
the meat. 

Arriving at Maysville, Ky., a little after 
dark, we laid up under a railroad trestle. 
Some time in the night a heavy freight 
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train came along, and John, who was 
sleeping in one of the upper bunks, was 
awakened by it, and, supposing a steam- 
boat had run into us, sprang out and 
lighted on top of the engine, and thence 
to an open window, where he discovered 
the cause of the uproar just in time to 
keep from going overboard. We all 
had a good laugh on him. Had a good 
run next day —arriving at the well- 
‘known city of Cincinnati. That night 
the boys were all uptown, when old 
Clinch, the dog, slipped his collar, made 
off up the levee, and would not let me 
catch him. I kept after him, and he 
finally headed for one of the bridges 
that lead across to Covington, Ky. I 
ran him out on the bridge for some dis- 
tance and a street car came near running 
over him — giving me an opportunity 
to catch him. I brought him back and 
chained him fast. When the boys came 
down, we all turned in for the night. 
Next morning we bade Friends John and 
Roy Goodbye, and, with their best 
wishes for a successful trip, started up 
and headed the Red Rover out under the 
great steel bridges, and were off for the 
rest of the trip, four in number — Frank, 
Ben, myself and the dog. John and Roy 
returned by rail and told the home folks 
of our experiences thus far. 

We felt a little lonesome at first, but 
soon settled down to business — Frank 
taking the cooking and keeping things 
straight in general, while Ben and I took 
watch about at the wheel. The first day 
out of Cincinnati we made a run of 
about 80 miles and stopped for the night 
in the mouth of the Kentucky River at 
Carrolton. The next day, a short dis- 
tance above Madison, Ind., we met with 
a storm. The lightning flashed and the 
wind blew a perfect hurricane. We ran 
ashore on a rocky point and made all 
lines fast. It became so dark you 
couldn’t see fifty feet away. The wind 
burst upon us with such force it seemed 
as if our boat would be ground into 
splinters. We all ran out on shore, to 
help keep the lines in place. About the 
time I thought she was surely gone, the 
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wind began to ease up and she was 
saved. The rain poured in torrents but 
the wind had passed. The storm ceased 
about dark, when we crossed over to the 
Kentucky shore and laid up. The next 
day at 2 p. m. we went in to Louisville, 
where we heard lots of talk about the 
damage done by the storm. After tak- 
ing aboard 75 gallons of gasolene, we 
passed through the canal around the 
Falls of the Ohio, and out through the 
steam operated locks at the lower end. 
By this time it was dark, but we made a 
run of five miles before landing for the 


once had his stronghold in pioneer times. 
We landed to explore the cave and found 
it to be an immense cavern, with an 
arched entrance some thirty feet high. 
We walked back into it a long ways. 
There are several side pockets, and one 
can imagine secret passages and con- 
cealed stone slabs in the gloomy recesses 
of this ominous cliff. After taking some 
snapshots of this historic place, we went 
aboard and ran two miles down-stream, 
coming to an island with a great sand- 
bar at its upper end. There were any- 
where from 2,000 to 3,000 geese feed- 

















The Red Rover Lying at Morgan's Landing on the Kanawha River, West Virginia. 
Juet before Starting on her Long Cruise. 





night. All went well for a time. We 
passed many fine steamers as well as sev- 


eral towns and villages, among the most ’ 


romantic and unique being Rockport, 
Ind. Ducks were getting plentiful and 
every night they kept up a great quack- 
ing. We killed some every day and 
lived fine on the meat. After passing 
the mouth of the Wabash and Shaw- 
neetown, we came in sight of a great 
cliff of rocks on the Illinois shore, and 
knew from what we had read that it 
must be the famous Cave-in-Rock, where 
the notorious river pirate, Mike Fink, 


ing on this bar. At the approach of our 
red paddler, they all arose, flew a short 
distance and lit again. It was nearing 
Thanksgiving and we decided to stop 
and try for one. We crawled and slipped 
over the sand and tried all kinds of 
schemes to drive them to each other, 
but a wild goose chase is a pretty hard 
one. We couldn’t even get within rifle 
range, but finally they settled down under 
a steep bank over on the mainland. 
Leaving Ben and Frank concealed in the 
willows on the island, I started up the 
engine, took the wheel and ran around 
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the head of the island. Landing on the 
shore where the geese were, but a quar- 
ter of a mile above them, I ran the Rover 
in rather hard—sticking her fast on 
the sand, so as not to take time tying up. 
Taking Ben’s single barrel gun from 
the rack, I ran up on top of the bank 
out of sight of the geese. I now felt 
that my chances were pretty good, as the 
birds could not see me until I would be 
near enough to shoot, and, as the gun 
was loaded with No. 3 buckshot, I was 
quite sure of getting a goose. It was 
easy to tell by their ceaseless Honk-a- 
honk! honk! just where to come over the 
bank — which I did in a few minutes. 
An old gander saw me and pitched for- 
ward to fly, but I caught him with the 
No. 3 bucks and he fell headlong into the 
edge of the water. At the report of the 
gun, the rest, with a tremendous flapping 
and squawking, made off towards the 
lower end of the island. Picking up my 
goose and making my way to the boat, 
I was soon back on the island. We had 
on board an outdoor camp kit, and as 
the weather was fine we set it out on the 
sand, and soon my goose was boiling 
for our Thanksgiving dinner. After en- 
joying a wild goose stew and sitting in 
the sun for a while, we decided to stay 
there overnight. A little after dark we 
could hear the geese splashing into the 
water, both above and below us, as they 
dropped down to roost. As the moon 
was shining brightly, the boys took the 
yawl and went to try their luck by moon- 
light — leaving me to keep house. They 
had been gone some time and I was 
standing out in front of the boat, with 
gun in hand, listening, when a big bird, 
as I thought, dropped down in the wil- 
lows but a few steps away. Thinking 
it must be a goose, I raised my gun and 
let go a load of buckshot. Hurrying 
out, I searched among the willows and 
finally picked up — No, not a goose, but 
a little red screech owl — the moon’s re- 
flection on the water causing it to look 
as big as a half-bushel. That shot scared 
every goose within a radius of a mile, 
and when the boys came in and found I 
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had only shot a screech owl, it was hard 
for me to explain things, and it was quite 
a while before I heard the last of that 
little red owl. 

Next morning we turned our prow 
down-stream, leaving the same flock of 
geese resting at ease on the point of 
the sand-bar, for you could not drive 
them entirely away from the island. 

We had gone quite a ways, running 
smoothly along without incident, when I 
espied a flock of ducks resting upon the 
water, and, being on duty at the wheel 
myself, I tapped the bell, as the look- 
out call for the other boys. They came 
out with guns in readiness, and as we 
drew near the long line of ducks poured 
forth a volley of buck and BB, but not 
a duck moved. For an instant we were 
spell-bound. Then it dawned upon us — 
wooden decoys! We all laughed and felt 
relieved; the pine splinters floating on 
the water testified to the boys’ good 
marksmanship. Half a mile further 
down we met a duck hunter in a skiff 
who eyed us very suspiciously, but we 
kept well to the other side of the river, 
driving ahead and giving him no oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

All went well for the next few days. 
We picked up several geese, ducks, and 
loons. Leaving the hills behind, we 
passed through a broad, fertile country, 
went under a high railroad bridge, and 
were soon at Cairo (the mouth of the 
Ohio), where we remained overnight. 
The following day we had new points 
put in the engine, and took on board a 
good supply of gasolene, and, thinking 
it best to replenish our supply of ammu- 
nition, the boys purchased a quantity of 
Du Pont powder and No. 2 buckshot (for 
use in Frank’s big 10-gauge gun) and 
a supply of cartridges for the old .45- 
70 Winchester, while I bought a dozen 
boxes of ammunition for my Baker ham- 
mer shotgun and .38-55 Winchester, also 
a few boxes for the Dead Shot .22 and 
a box of revolver cartridges. After Ben 
had secured six small steel traps and a 
box of shells for his single-barrel, we 
thought we might as well be moving. 
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About 4 p. m. on the rst day of De- 
cember we swung out under Bird’s 
Point, and were afloat on the muddy and 
boiling old Mississippi—its murky 
waters forming a striking contrast to the 
clear green waters of the Ohio. We 
were a bit dubious at first, but after run- 
ning about ten miles we laid up on the 
Missouri shore for the night, all in good 
cheer over our success in navigating the 
mighty Father of Waters. At dawn we 
resumed our journey. Ere long we came 


every direction, forming great whirl- 
pools that threatened to engulf us. Great 
logs and trees were being tossed about 
and drawn under. For a moment it 
looked rather doubtful, but a lucky swirl 
caught us on the bow and we headed out 
towards mid-stream. Then, by carefully 
manipulating the pilot wheel and throw- 
ing on all the power, we managed to pull 
out of the Devil’s Suck and were soon 
out of danger. This place is known as 
the Chalk Bank, lying some 23 miles 

















A. 8S. Morgan, Ben Brewer and the dog Clinch on the Bow of the Red Rover. 
Taken while in Missouri, on the West Bank of the Mississippi. 





in sight of a great white rock on the 
left bank, looming up from the water’s 
edge to a considerable height. I was 
standing at the wheel, admiring its 
grandeur, when all at once the spokes 
spun around, as though some powerful 
hand had seized the rudders. The Red 
Rover went down at the stern, then at 
the bow, and reeled from side to side as 
though she would fall in_ pieces. 
Glancing at the surface of the. water, I 
saw that the current was running in 


below Cairo, and is one of the most dan- 
gerous places on the Mississippi. House- 
boats and coal barges have been lost 
there, and it is well for all small boats 
to hold to the Missouri shore at this 
point. 

We were now getting down where 
game was abundant. Of a morning we 
could hardly hear each other speak for 
the quacking of the ducks and the 
honking of the geese. At times mal- 
lards and wood ducks would collect 
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in great flocks — covering an acre or so 
of water until it would be perfectly black. 
When we came within rifle range and 
began to drop ball among them, they 
would rise in the air like a vast swarm 
of bees. On the sand-bars the feathers 
were like snow-flakes, where the ducks 
and geese had roosted and preened them- 
selves. Now and then we would get a 
flying shot and bring down a mallard, 
a pintail or a “woody.” Occasionally 
we would try our rifles on geese, as they 
sat on the open sand-bars. I would use 
my .38-55 and Frank the .45-70. When 
they would let us come near enough, 
Ben would fire away with the old 1o- 
gauge. But I remember one large gan- 
der that seemed to be proof against lead. 
There were some 8 or I0 geese sitting 
under a steep bank on the side of an 
island. We landed below them. The 
boys took the yawl and rowed up be- 
hind the island and came over on them; 
but the wary old sentinel spied danger 
and gave the alarm. The boys sprang 
to their feet and fired — bringing one 
down with a broken wing. He fell on 
the sand but fluttered into the river and 
started across for the Arkansas shore. 
They fired shot after shot, but he flut- 
tered out on the water and paid no heed 
to them and soon he was out of range. 
The boys ran back to the boat, and, 
coming around the foot of the island, 
gave chase, regaining shooting distance 
about mid-stream, when the bombard- 
ment began again. At length the firing 
ceased, and I knew their ammunition 
was exhausted. They would row up 
within oar-length of him, but when they 
would strike with the oar he would dive 
and come up behind the boat and they 
would have to turn around to get at him 
again. It was more fun for the on- 
looker to see them come drifting down 
the middle of the river, going round and 
round and striking wildly at the 
squawking old gander, than it was for 
the boys, as they were getting a little 
out of wind and a whole lot out of hu- 
mor. Starting up the engine, I went 
to the rescue, but they refused to let me 
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take any hand in the shooting; all they 
wanted was more shells. Finally, after 
a series of heavy firing, the old fellow 
passed in his checks. We sure had a 
time getting him, but he was big and 
fat enough to be worth all the powder 
and lead it took to kill him. While 
Frank was picking him, I steered for the 
shore. On landing, I got the dust-pan 
and soon had a nice pile of sand on the 
bow. Ben took the axe and soon re- 
turned with a quantity of driftwood. 
Frank lit the fire on the sand, arranged 
the fire-jack, and directly the blue smoke 
was rolling far behind as we continued 
our journey. The goose was merrily 
boiling as we passed some logging 
camps. Frank plunged his fork in and 
lifted the steaming goose aloft, at 
which they all cheered heartily. 

One day a strong wind drove us 
ashore, and Frank went back in the 
woods to a lake and killed a fine pair of 
mallards. He had placed them on a 
log, while watching the sky for more, 
when up came another duck hunter — 
a hard-looking egg, as Frank expressed 
it, wearing a greasy coonskin cap and 
carrying an old muzzle-loading shotgun. 
He was just telling what a fine place 
the lake was for ducks, when a flock 
swooped down — striking the water a 
short distance away. Frank tried to slip 
up on them, but they saw him and flew 
away. When he returned, the hard- 
looking egg and the two ducks were 
gone! -Frank was mad clear through 
and would have treated his worthy (?) 
friend to a load of chilled fives on sight, 
but he never saw him again. Late in 
the evening of the same day Ben was 
going through a patch of small willows, 
when up flew a wild turkeys He fired 
and down it came but only with a broken 
wing. There and then a foot-race be- 
gan, in which Ben did his best, but the 
turkey dodged into some thick brush 
and got away, much to our disappoint- 
ment. 

The next day the wind still raged and 
we crossed the river, amid rolling 
breakers,’ to the opposite shore, when 
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Frank went up on the bank and killed 
three handsome large fox-squirrels. I 
mounted one of them to take home, and, 
after helping me and catching a few 
points, he mounted one of the others for 
himself. The wind ceasing the follow- 
ing day, we went on our way — passing 
Tiptonville, the river landing to the fa- 
mous Reelfoot Lake. We wanted to see 
it, but, as it lies 12 miles inland, we de- 


came up from the opposite side and shot 
out a fine coon. The axe was lost in 
the excitement. After having quite a 
time of it, finding the lost axe, the boys 
circled the island and returned to the 
boat, greatly disappointed that Clinch 
had not treed a coon. Next morning 
the wind held us up for several hours, 
but at length there came a lull. Ben 
went back, oiled the wheel and loosed 











Interior View of the Red Rover's Cabin, while lying up on White River, Arkansas, 
after a Successful Day's Hunt. 





cided to continue on our way. By night- 
fall we reached a large island, where 
we tied up and found plenty of coon 
tracks. Soon we heard a dog baying 
out in the big timber. Frank and Ben 
called Clinch from his place on the roof 
and gave him some goose bones to gnaw 
while they lit the lantern. Then, taking 
the axe and gun, they set out in the di- 
rection of the strange dog’s barking. 
But, just as they reached him, the owner 


the lines, while I took the pilot wheel, 
and we were off. 

All went well for a few days, till we 
landed at a sand-bar on the left shore. 
I went out to shoot geese, and the boys 
let Clinch out on the bank to play. 
When I returned, we started up and ran 
nearly all day, and finally arrived at the 
thriving city of Memphis — coming in 
through a small opening known as the 
Sycamore Slough. At suppertime I said, 
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“ Bring old Clinch down and feed him.” 
Frank looked at Ben and Ben looked at 
Frank. They had forgotten all about 
letting him out on the bank, and we had 
come off without him. We missed him 
and wondered what had became of him, 
but as to his fate we will never know. 
The following day we tvok on a large 
amount of gasolene, provisions and am- 
munition. After looking around at the 
large mills and factories for a while, we 
glided by the cotton wharves and passed 
out under the great iron bridge that 
spans the Mississippi at this point. A 
few days of uneventful running carried 
us well on our way, when a furious 
snow-storm set in— driving us to the 
eastern shore, where we all went out in 
the woods and shot a lot of small game. 
Later in the afternoon the boys became 
separated from me, and soon I heard 
loud talking, away across the swamp. 
Presently Bang! bang! went a gun. 
Then all was still. I hunted a while, got 
a squirrel or two more, and returned to 
the boat. After a while the boys came 
in. Ben carried a large coon, while 
Frank was wet from head to foot and 
nearly frozen. They had found tracks 
leading up to an old sycamore. Ben 
climbed it and punched into a hole, when 
out came two coons. Frank killed one 
as it struck the ground, but, as he only 
had the single-barrel gun, he was un- 
able to load quick enough to get the 
other. He shot again but with little 
effect; then gave it a merry chase 
through the canebrake covered with wet 
snow, but could not overtake his game. 
We were glad to have coon to eat, as 
we moved on down the river. 

Before long we entered the mouth of 
White River. Going up that stream 
quite a distance, we landed at a place 
where there were immense trees and 
thick canebrakes. While Frank was get- 
ting supper, I stepped out on shore and 
bagged a black squirrel and several red 
ones. They were thicker than ever here, 
there being as many as a dozen up a 
single tree. Ben had gone around the 
cane in another direction. While I was 
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dressing my game, he came in, look- 
ing rather excited, and said to me: 
“Say, Sid! have billy goats got white 
tails?” “No, I think not, Ben. What 
did you see?” “TI saw three things go- 
ing through the cane and they blowed 
like the deuce! Do you suppose they 
could have been deer? I only got a 
glimpse of them as they darted away.” 
I said I didn’t know but that we would 
go out in the morning and see if we 
could find out. So we ate supper and in 
due time put out the lights and turned 
in for the night. All had been quiet for 
several hours, when I heard something 
coming through the woods towards us. 
The night was cold and frosty and the 
leaves very dry and crisp. The animal 
came by leaps and bounds; then it would 
pause a moment; then Jump! jump! 
jump! —nearer each time. I whispered 
to Frank, who occupied the lower bunk, 
to listen. On it came—sounding as 
heavy as a horse—and stopped within 
a few feet of the boat, which was lying 
close against a low bank. 

“What is it?” whispered Frank. 

“We left a goose hanging outside,” 
said I. 

“A wolf!” came in muffled tones 
from the lower berth. 

The guns were in the forward cabin. 
Slipping out of our bunks, we softly 
opened the engine-room door. Just then 
our unknown visitor gave a jump or 
two towards the front of the boat, and 
we felt a slight jar, as though something 
had sprung upon the bow deck. It was 
very cold in the cabin, and we were 
clad only in our night clothes. I don’t 
know whether I was frozen or scared, 
but I never shook so in all my life, and 
I believe Frank was equally agitated. 
As to Ben, I could not say, for he had 
pulled the cover up over his head and 
was awaiting results. Grasping our 
guns, we moved silently forward and 
opened the front door— expecting to 
see we knew not what, standing or sit- 
ting on the head deck. The moon was 
shining clear and bright, but we could 
see nothing. We stepped out on the 
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forward deck — when a big jack-rabbit 
shot out from under the curve of the 
bow at the water’s edge and went tear- 
ing away through the silent forest like 
a runaway team. We both burst out 
laughing, to think how a rabbit had 
scared us so, but the circumstances ex- 
cused us all right. The jack had hopped 
on a limb, which flew up and struck the 
boat, sounding exactly like something 
jumping on board. 

When morning dawned we went out 
where Ben had seen the white tails and 
found fresh deer tracks. We hunted all 
that forenoon, but did not even start 
one. Neither of the boys had ever seen 
a wild deer, and I was anxious to give 
them a chance. So the next morning I 
told them I would stay in camp, while 
they gave them a round. Frank got 
down the big rifle and Ben took the 10- 
gauge shotgun, loaded with blue whis- 
tlers, and off they went. I had built a 
fire out on the bank and was doing some 
necessary washing, when I _ heard 
Frank’s old .45-70 crack four times in 
rapid succession and felt pretty sure they 
had gotten up a deer. After a little, 
here they came! They both began to 
talk at once and it was some time be- 
fore I got a correct idea of what had 
happened. Ben had jumped him and 
he made for an opening between two 
canebrakes. Frank chanced to be right 
in that opening. The deer came like a 
streak of lightning and looked like the 
devil himself, as Frank put it. He had 
fired once at him, coming head on. As 
he wheeled, the rifle spoke again; then 
twice more, as he made off at a tre- 
mendous pace. When Ben came up they 
took his track by the blood, and, follow- 
ing about 200 yards, they found him 
where he had fallen. The second shot 
had done the work—the ball striking 
him in the fore-shoulder, passing di- 
rectly through the heart and lodging 
just under the skin on the opposite side. 
The other three bullets had gone wild — 
tearing slivers off the trees as they 
glanced from one to the other. I told 
Frank not to mind that; that he had 
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done well not to get the buck ague and 
miss him entirely. We took the deer on 
board and hung him up. 

Leaving Frank on the boat, I took my 
.38-55 and a supply of smokeless metal 
patched cartridges, and Ben and I 
started out in quest of more. He took 
one side of the big canebrake and I the 
other. I had been slipping stealthily 
along for some time, when I heard a 
loud booming report, and right through 
the brake came five deer. A buck was 
in the lead and he went out of sight 
through the wood, like-a meteor from 
the sky; two more followed him and 
passed out of sight. The two hinder- 
most ones swerved a little and came 
within a hundred yards of me. It was 
growing dark under the trees, making 
rifle shooting difficult, but I sent one shot 
after them. The one in the rear wheeled 
at the report. Just then I caught a 
sight on the white breast and pulled 
again. A heavy thud followed, which 
showed that the arm had been aimed 
right. The other glided away through 
the trees; but, just as he passed an open- 
ing, I fired a hurried shot; then as he 
leapt between two saplings I tried him 
again. He gave a few long bounds 
which carried him about 50 yards fur- 
ther on; then, springing high in the air, 
he fell flat on his side with a loud thump. 
All was still. Presently I heard Ben 
whistle. When he came up he said that 
he had let fly at a big buck and his gun 
had blown open (due to an exceedingly 
heavy load of powder). This was the 
same buck I had seen leading the way 
out of the cane. Ben’s shot had burnt 
him and he was making for tall timber. 
On going up to my deer, we found both 
stone-dead. The first had its neck 
broken by one of the metal-patched bul- 
lets, while the other had one ball 
through the flank and another through 
the forward point of the heart. I had 
fired 4 shots in all, and 3 of them were 
in the deer. Night had now settled 
down upon us, and the two deer 
lying in the silent woods, in the last dy- 
ing rays of light, made a picture that 
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would long dwell in our minds. Ben 
started for the boat to get Frank, the 
big knife and the lantern. While wait- 
ing for them to return I cut a cross on 
a large red oak. Finally they whistled. 
I answered and they came up. Frank 
took the big knife and soon had them 
open. Ben helped him shoulder the 
smaller one; then we cut a pole, and, 
stringing the other on it, we got one 
under each end and were off through 
the woods. We found it difficult travel- 
ing, as the buck’s long, shaggy horns 
would catch in every twig and vine. So 
intent were we in getting the deer along 
that we missed our direction and at last 
had to admit we were lost. After a long 
parley as to how to reach the river, we 
finally started towards a light spot in 
the sky. Going three times as far as we 
should, we at last reached the river, to 
discover that we were a half-mile above 
our boat. With a mass of undergrowth 
and a steep bank to contend with, I shall 
never forget that half-mile. We all went 
down at least a dozen times with the 
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deer on top of us, either tripped by the 
vines or slipping on the slick soil, but 


at last we reached the boat. We now 
had three deer on board and soon turned 
in, feeling well satisfied with our first 
big game hunt. Next morning we 
awoke, to find 6 inches of snow on the 
ground, and everything so covered with 
it we could not get through the woods 
to do any good. The oil for the stove 
was running low, and it was pretty cold 
in the forward cabin; so we heated and 
thawed out the pump on the engine, 
and, after some delay, pulled out down 
White River and through the cut-off 
into the Arkansas and thence out into 
the old Mississippi again. Frank and 
Ben skinned and cut up the deer, while 
I stood watch at the pilot wheel. The 
head of the largest one was skinned in 
shape for mounting on a shield later on, 
while the other two were designed for 
rugs. The meat was packed away in 
salt—a part of it being sent home to 
friends and the remainder we kept to 
live on for a month more. 
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We stopped at a small town to lay in 
a supply of gasolene and mail post- 
cards home, telling of our success. 
While lying at the landing an old trap- 
per told us it was the coldest weather 
they had had for 35 years, and the most 
snow he had ever seen. Then we headed 
south for about twenty miles, where we 
stopped for the night. It was bitter cold 
and we had use for all our extra blan- 
kets and quilts. The next day we ran 
until noon, when we came to a heavy 
forest of big timber which we wished 
to explore. So, slipping behind a long 
low island, we made fast on the main 
shore. Ben and I went out to prospect 
for game, leaving Frank with the boat. 
We had not gone far when we came to a 
lake. It was frozen over. We began 
to venture out on it and decided to cross 
over. Being lightest in weight, I took 
the lead, and was nearing the other side, 
when the ice gave away and I went 
into the water and mud to my knees, but 
with a few jumps I landed on dry 
ground. On seeing the ice give way 
with me, Ben turned back, telling me 
to go down and come around the end 
of the lake. I started in that direction, 
but never found the end of the lake. I 
struck a deer trail and followed it at 
a long distance and later on found wolf 
tracks in the snow, where they had been 
after the deer. I meandered around, 
until all at once I realized it was get- 
ting dark and that I was lost. I felt a 
little “ creepy ” as I thought of the wild 
animals that might be roaming that vast 
wilderness. Something had to be done 
at once; so I set out to track myself 
back to the lake shore. The moon came 
out and cast a weird light on the snow. 
After hours of hard tramping, I finally 
reached the place where I had crossed 
the lake, but the ice had thawed and 
would not hold me. There I was, with 
the night birds calling in the trees 
around me. After taking a short rest, 
I started out to find the other end of 
the lake. On going about a mile, it 
narrowed to a creek. By wading to the 
top of my high gum boots and getting 
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badly mired in a black bog, I at last 
got across and regained higher ground. 
While hesitating which way to go, I 
caught sound of the Red Rover's whis- 
tle, calling for me. It seemed miles 
away, but it gave me hope; for I now 
had some idea of the direction. I 
walked on and on, caring for nothing 
but to get out of there. When I came 
to the river I found myself about a mile 
above the boat. While I was wearily 
working my way down the bank, I heard 
a series of quacks, and, looking over 
into a little cove, saw the water literally 
covered with ducks. It looked like a 
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longed twist. Immediately I was an- 
swered by a shot, away off in the woods. 
Before long they all came in. They 
were glad to see me once more, as they 
thought a tragic fate might have befallen 
me. Frank was wet all over and his 
clothes were frozen stiff. He had tried 
to cross the lake and had gone through 
the ice into water up to his chin. He 
lost my new revolver when the ice broke 
with him, but did not miss it until he 
was wading out and saw a large black 
object on the shore which he took to 
be a bear. Then he noticed the pistol 
was gone, and, stepping back a few steps, 
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Scene in the Military National Park. On the Historical Battle Ground at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 





black mass as large as a half acre. I 
pulled my old shotgun down on them 


and let fly. There was a tremendous 
flapping, as they made off in every di- 
rection. I cut a long pole and pulled 
in three big mallards and resumed my 
way, and at last saw the light shining 
through the glass door on our boat, as 
she lay under the overhanging trees. 
When I arrived, there was no one on 
board — the boys having gone to hunt 
for me. Luckily they had not locked 
the door and I went up in the pilot 
house and gave the siren whistle a pro- 


he fished around on the bottom and 
strange to say he found it. By that time 
the large black object was gone, and, as 
his teeth were chattering with the cold, 
he decided that he had more business 
back on the other side of the lake than 
anywhere else. So he climbed a young 
cypress, and, bending it, came down 
where there was more solid ground — 
from there retracing his steps to where 
Ben had climbed a tree to keep from go- 
ing through the ice. They both made 
it back to the shore, and, hearing the 
siren, made a straight shoot for the boat. 
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Frank put on a dry suit and we sat 
around the cabin stove for a while, but 
soon went to bed, as it was now after 
midnight and the moon was going down. 

The. next morning we got up rather 
late and moved down to a small post- 
office and store where the steamboat 
stopped for the mail, to send cards to 
the home folks and to purchase a broom 
and a package of coffee. We then drove 
ahead down-stream till we rounded a 
large bar just above Arkansas City. 
There, on the sand, were a hundred or 
more sandhill cranes and great blue 
herons, walking about and flapping their 
wings. There were also four bald 
eagles and one golden eagle eating dead 
fish near the water’s edge. The golden 
eagle let us up pretty close and Frank 
and I let off on him with four loads of 
buckshot. The feathers flew and he 
reeled from side to side, but soon righted 
up and made his way off with long, 
steady strokes. At the sound of our 
guns the cranes and herons arose, fly- 
ing in every direction with most hideous 
squawks. 

All went well for several days. We 
passed the city of Greenville and several 
smaller towns, landing occasionally to 
shoot a mess of squirrels as they played 
in the trees on the bank. Christmas Day 
rolled around at last. We ran steadily 
all day, and towards evening scared up 
a flock of about a thousand green-wing 
teal that fairly swarmed in the air as 
they rose from the water. Night came 
on and found us still running. About 
7 o'clock we rounded a great bend in the 
river and came in sight of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. The fireworks were in full 
blast and a grand sight it was as we 
came under the high bluff, reminding 
one of the Scriptural phrase: “A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” We 
laid up there three days, taking in the 
many historic sights; for here was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of 
the Civil War. The old Confederate 
earthworks are still standing and the 
cannon are all in their original positions 
and are kept in good condition. Even 
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now, when looking over the old battle- 
ground, you can almost imagine the roar 
of artillery and the hand-to-hand con- 
flict between the blue and the gray. The 
Confederates put up a gallant fight — 
repelling repeated assaults by the Fed- 
eral gunboats and land forces— and 
underwent a prolonged siege; but were 
finally beaten back and forced to sur- 
render. The Mississippi at this point 
has changed its course — said to be due 
to a canal dug by the Federal army, in 
an attempt to flank the Confederate bat- 
teries with their gunboats. After going 
over the battle-ground again, we decided 
to move on — taking on a good supply 
of gasolene, provisions and ammunition. 

We left at 3 in the afternoon and ran 
until dark, when we laid up under a 
steep and dangerous bank. I did not 
sleep very soundly, as I could hear great 
chunks of earth falling in the river all 
night. We knew not at what moment 
a clod the size of a house might fall 
on us, wiping the Red Rover and her 
crew out of existence. It is very dan- 
gerous to tie up in a place like that on 
the Mississippi, as the banks are con- 
tinually caving — sometimes bringing in 
great trees from 80 to go feet in height. 

Next morning I stepped out on the 
bank and shot two black squirrels and 
a red for breakfast. Then we continued 
on till evening, coming at last to a dense 
woods and a lake bordering on the 
river. Large water oak and cypress 
trees hung with long gray moss, with 
an undergrowth of cane, made it look 
like a good place for anything. We 
landed in and explored around the lake. 
The boys wandered off from me. Di- 
rectly I heard four shots in quick suc- 
cession and a great crackling of cane 
and dry branches. Thinking they had 
found a bunch of deer, I started in that 
direction and met them coming out and 
carrying something — not a deer but a 
big wild cat. Frank met him while 
hunting along the lake shore and opened 
fire with his .45-70— putting two balls 
through him. In color he was a 
speckled brindle and over four feet long. 
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After supper Frank mounted him — 
making a good job of it. 

In the morning I found where a large 
deer had made tracks in the soft mud. 
I looked around nearly all day, but did 
not see anything of him. Late in the 
evening I returned to the boat, and left 
my rifle, and, taking the shotgun, 
stepped out in the woods for about 300 
yards to get some squirrels. I had been 
standing still for some time, when, 
hearing a slight rustle, I looked around 
and saw a doe go trotting along at a 
distance of about a hundred yards. 
Looking a little to my left, I saw the 
old buck. He had heavy horns and car- 
ried his head low. He was a red sor- 
rel in color and was the finest buck I 
ever saw. He walked slowly along to 
within about 75 yards of me, when, rais- 
ing my 12-gauge, I fired at his head 
with No. 4 buckshot, and as he cleared 
a log I let fly with the second barrel. 
But he went crashing away through the 
woods —his horns standing out like a 
United States snag boat, their points be- 
ing as white as ivory. If I had had my 
rifle, I would surely have brought him 
down. We hunted the woods for him 
for four days, but never saw him again. 

In the meantime we had put out our 
traps. The morning we left we caught 
a nice fat coon. We had two traps set 
together on a log, under a piece of veni- 
son for a bait. One trap had him by 
the front foot; the other, by the end of 
the nose. As bread stuff was getting 
low, we decided to move on; but as we 
pulled out it was with a feeling of re- 
gret at leaving this fine hunting ground 
— for we knew of no other place where 
all kinds of game were so abundant. 
After running some time, we came to 
the landing that led out to the small 
town of St. Joe. Following the road, 
we came onto the levee— which isa 
ridge of earth thrown up to a height of 
25 or 30 feet to prevent the floods from 
spreading over the surrounding coun- 
try — and found ourselves right in town. 
We purchased a jug of molasses and a 
sack of flour and returned to the boat 


to get up a dinner of boiled coon and 
flapjacks, while we plowed ahead down 
the grand old river, looking out for new 
hunting grounds. 

Another day’s run brought us to the 
beautiful town of Natchez. It stands on 
a high hill and is the prettiest place on 
the Lower Mississippi or any of its trib- 
utaries. On top of the bluff is the City 
Park, arranged with seats overlooking 
the river, where one can sit and watch 
some great steamer as she winds 40 
miles of her course. A short distance 
below Natchez we ran into a dense fog, 
which compelled us to go ashore for 
the night. The next evening we reached 
the mouth of Red River, ascending it 
about five miles, when we turned off 
into the Atchafalaya, which we followed 
for a considerable distance but did not 
find any good hunting ground; so de- 
cided to turn back and go on down the 
Mississippi. 

All went well till we reached Baton 
Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, where 
the drive chain broke and went into the 
river — sunk in 40 feet of water and 
buried deep in the mud. We could not 
move a peg. We walked the paddles of 
the wheel until we reached shore, but 
had to wait there until we sent to New 
Orleans for a new chain. We loafed 
for four days, when the chain finally 
came through by express. Putting it in 
position, we ran as far as Plaquemine, 
where a canal enters the river through 
a great high U. S. lock. We went 
through the lock and up the canal about 
10 miles; then turned off into Grand 
River and up that stream for 20 miles, 
when we came to a large lake. I noticed 
a mass of something floating on the 
water, blocking the entrance. We ran 
into it full speed, but the Red Rover 
stopped with a slow thud. We found 
we had run into a vast growth of water 
hyacinths and had quite a time getting 
out of there. They would get fast in 
the rudders and ball up on the wheel in a 
most formidable manner, but by shov- 
ing, cutting and pulling we finally got 
through them into the lake. The fish 
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there were so numerous that their tails 
and fins kept the water in a constant tur- 
moil. Great white buffalo fish, 3 or 4 
feet long, could be seen jumping into 
the air. - They have here a kind of bird 
known as the cormorant or water tur- 
key. They would sit on the old dead 
snags and dart down and dive under 
the water to catch their finny prey. One 
came flying over pretty low down as we 
passed by, and Ben cracked away with 
his single barrel and brought him down. 
When we seined him up, a fish about 8 
inches long dropped out of his neck 
into the boat. The bird had bright 
green eyes and was blackish in color. 
It belongs to the same order as the 
Pelican, having a small pouch under its 
hooked bill. I mounted it as a curio. 
We remained overnight on the lake. In 
the morning an old fisherman came along 
in a small yacht and asked us if we 
wished to go with him to raise his nets. 
We raised four of his nets, all full of 
fish, mostly white buffalo—some of 
which would have weighed 20 or 30 
Ibs. He reckoned he had about 600 or 
700 Ibs. in all, and gave us a white buf- 
falo 4 feet long, which we ate of for sev- 
eral days. After fishing a few days, we 
decided to return to the Mississippi. So, 
starting up, we wound our way out 
through the crooked canal and the U. S. 
locks to the great river. 

We were now within 108 miles of the 
great city of New Orleans, and, as all of 
us were anxious to see that historic 
metropolis, we decided to go on down. 
On our way we passed several fine 
steamboats loaded with cotton and rice. 
One large steamer, the America, had cot- 
ton bales piled up nearly to the roof on 
each side and around in front. She 
was so low in the water that the cotton 
on the guards was pretty much sub- 
merged. We passed many large sugar 
mills and fine plantations where they 
raise immense quantities of cotton, sugar 
cane and rice. Standing on _ the 
top of the levee, you can look as far as 
the eye can see over a dead level with 
nothing in sight save fertile fields, dot- 
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ted here and there with negro cabins. 
There are also some magnificent man- 
sions of the true Colonial type, usually 
located near the levee. Close behind the 
levee runs the railroad. When the river 
is very high, you can stand on the deck 
of a steamboat, and as the train passes 
by you can look down the smoke-stack 
of the engine. 

So thoroughly did we enjoy the 
scenery, we did not notice the distance 
we had traveled, and, rounding a bend 
rather suddenly, we found ourselves in 
New Orleans. It is a great place. Dif- 
ferent from any other city in the world, I 
imagine. Its fine mansions, broad 
streets, tropical plants and gorgeous win- 
dow shows, all go to make an impres- 
sion on the visitor. Then too they have 
the street carnival each year and people 
of all nations attend it. Ocean steam- 
ers from all parts of the globe are to be 
seen here—importing and exporting 
goods of all kinds. In the State Mu- 
seum at New Orleans we saw the old 
drum used to beat the roll-call in 
“ Hickory ” Jackson’s army, as they as- 
sembled behind the cotton bales to de- 
feat the flower of the British army in 
1815, and the great commander’s old 
battle-ground lies but a short distance 
from the city. On a table in the centre 
of the Museum there is a model of the 
side-wheel steamboat Robert E. Lee — 
noted for her famous race with the 
Natchez from New Orleans to St. Louis 
in 1870. 

After we had thoroughly taken in all 
the sights and amusements, we decided 
to set out on our return trip. So we 
ordered up a supply of gasolene, and, 
saying Good-bye to our many new 
friends, headed the Red Rover around 
on her heel, at the end of a _ two- 
thousand-mile run, and started back up- 
stream. We ran steadily ahead for five 
days — meeting some bad winds which 
delayed us considerably — but ere long 
we again arrived at Baton Rouge, where 
we spent Sunday night and were highly 
entertained by Capt. Vond and his wife 
of French’s New Sensation —a_ hand- 
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some floating theatre that was laid up 
there for the winter season. 

Monday morning we again forged 
ahead. By that time the river was high 
and swift. The current rolled and boiled 
and where the floating drift was thick it 
made progress difficult; but we con- 
tinued our fight against the mighty 
Mississippi for several days and at length 
reached a small store on the bank. As 
we were out of lard, we landed in for a 
supply. While Ben was up at the store, 
a tall black fellow sauntered down to our 
boat. Frank casually asked him if there 
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Ben went out with him, while I kept the 
boat. They were gone until dark, when 
they came in and reported fine prospects 
for deer. Ben jumped one but did not 
get a shot; signs were plentiful and there 
must be lots of them in the woods, they 
said. Next morning we all three lined 
up for a hunt, and, taking our guide, we 
were off —our good friend the store- 
keeper having kindly offered to take 
charge of the Red Rover during our ab- 
sence. We hunted hard, but it was very 
dry and the wind blew so hard that we 
had about decided to come in, when 














The Red Rover Working Her Way through a Mass of Water Hyacinths on a Lake 
in Plaquemines Bayou, Louisiana. 





were any deer round about there. His 
white eyes bulged out as he said: 
“Lordy marcy, Boss! just back of the 
levee dey is thicker’n hops.” We ques- 
tioned him further and found that there 
was an unbroken forest beginning just 
back of the hill and extending for miles 
back into the country. He agreed to go 
with us and show us the best places; so 
we hired him for guide during our stay. 
Mr. Frank, the storekeeper, kindly gave 
his consent for us to hunt all we wished 
on his extensive timber lands; he also 
loaned the negro a gun. So Frank and 


Frank jumped a big buck and shot at 
him on the. run, but all he did was to 
mark him with a bullet — indicated by a 
few drops of blood on the leaves. We 
looked a long time, trying to find him, 
but failed. So we came back, all feeling 
disappointed. 

Next morning we were up at day- 
break and, scattered out through the 
great moss-hung woods. I had rambled 
around for quite a while, when, to my 
surprise, I came upon a railroad. The 
track was bedded up ten feet or so with 
white gravel. The right of way had 
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been hewn out just like a lane through 
the tall trees that towered up on either 
side. It was fenced with barbed wire, 
built up high and close together. I 
climbed the fence and sat down on the 
end of a tie to rest. I had been sitting 
there a little while, when I saw a big 
buck jump the fence, hop down it a few 
jumps and then jump back over the fence 
into the woods again. He was about 
300 yards up the track; so I ducked 
down behind the elevated road-bed and 
ran up to about opposite to where I had 
seen him. But I raised up too suddenly 
and the doe saw me — for there was a 
pair of them. She raised her tail, gave 
a snort and bounded away. Just as the 
old buck wheeled I fired, but he made off 
after the doe. On going to the spot, I 
found my bullet had struck a small tree, 
which turned its course — causing me to 
miss him. The other boys then came up 
and we scattered out again, in hopes of 
driving deer to each other. We had not 
gone far, when, happening to glance 
about a hundred yards to my right, I saw 
a large buck standing with his head be- 
hind a tree. He had scented danger and 
was listening. He was beyond some 
thick brush, but I raised my rifle and 
took deliberate aim as far forward on 
him as I could and fired. He whirled 
and went off through the trees like a 
streak of lightning. The boys came run- 
ning up and we branched out a little, 
continuing on in the direction he had 
gone. Soon Frank let fly two shots. 
“ There he goes!” says Frank; “ he isn’t 
hurt in the least.” But I had faith that 
my ball had gone true. So I kept on the 
course I thought my deer had taken, and 
by and by I happened to look to my left 
and there lay my buck. The one Frank 
had shot at was another one. He was a 
large dark-colored deer with a fine pair 
of antlers. My ball struck him in the 
short ribs and came out on the other 
side. Cutting a pole, we strung him on 
it by splitting the skin of the legs. Then 
one man got under each end and began 
a two-mile heat to the river. By taking 
turns at it, and with the aid of two 
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stalwart negroes we met on the way, we 
finally reached the boat. We soon had 
him in shape for mounting, and he now 
stands in lifelike attitude — one of the 
principal attractions of my Museum on 
Poca Bottom in West Virginia. Frank 
prepared a royal supper of venison steak, 
to which we all did full justice; then, 
with hopes for good luck on the mor- 
row, we rolled into our comfortable 
bunks and were soon sound asleep. 

We were up before daylight next 
morning. Our guide met us at the top 
of the bank and we all followed in single 
file along a narrow cowpath leading to 
the railroad. Ben had never killed a deer ; 
so we decided he should have the best 
chance. Day was dawning as we reached 
the railway fence. Being a little in 
advance of the others, I looked up the 
track and there stood a large buck with 
head and shoulders up over the fill. 
“Look!” I said, but as I spoke he dis- 
appeared behind the road-bed. “ Now 
is your chance, Ben,” says I; “run up 
on this side of the fill and come over on 
him.” When Ben came over the track 
he had the old 1o-gauge, loaded with 5 
drams of powder and No. 2 buckshot, 
all cocked and ready. Sure enough, the 
deer had not jumped the fence but was 
standing broadside on, about 30 feet 
away. A streak of fire, a loud report, 
and the buck went down with a thump. 
There were three other deer just over 
the fence; they went crashing away 
through the woods. The buck never 
moved after he fell—two of the shot 
going through the heart and others 
breaking his neck. The shot came out 
on the opposite side like rifle bullets. 

Frank went up the track a ways and 
just outside the fence up jumped a buck 
and a doe. They ran about 100 yards 
and stopped — the buck turning around 
to look back. Frank leveled his .45-70 
and let him have it square in the breast, 
and down he went like a rock. Frank 
ran around to get a shot at the doe, but 
she got safely away. He then returned 
to take a look at his buck, and was just 
in time to catch a glimpse of his tail, as 
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he disappeared into the forest. The ball 
had only stunned him, and he had recov- 
ered sufficiently from the effects of the 
shot to make good his escape. Frank 
may have used language to suit the occa- 
sion, but, according to my notion, he was 
fully justified—for it certainly was 
tough luck. I helped track him for quite 
a distance, but we soon lost the trail and 
had to give him up. We came back to 
where Ben was with his deer and were 
just planning how to carry him in, when 
the section crew came along on a hand- 
car and loaded the deer on and took him 
down to a point near the landing. 

As there was plenty of help to take the 
buck to the boat, I decided to stay and 
look out for another one. I went up the 
track a half-mile and climbed over the 
fence to get out into the woods. Just 
then I happened to look back down the 
track and saw a buck crossing. He 
certainly was a grand sight as he stood 
between the rails, with head and tail 
erect, within ten feet of a switch flag. 
He stamped and snorted and looked sus- 
piciously in my direction. He was well 
out of range, so all I could do was to 
stand like a post and admire him. He 
made one easy spring, cleared the wire 
fence and disappeared among the timber. 
Now was my time! I ran down the fence 
till opposite the switch flag; then, turn- 
ing off at right angles, I followed along 
the way he had gone. I moved as noise- 
lessly as possible for about 200 yards, 
when I saw him standing in the bushes, 
about 150 yards off. He had heard me 
and was trying to locate the sound. 
When I fired, he pitched forward and 
turned a somersault, but was on his feet 
again in an instant — running behind a 
tree-top where a large swamp oak had 
blown down. I hurried forward and 
came around the top of the fallen tree. 
There I met him. His eyes were green 
and he was stamping the ground in a 
way that made him look decidedly ter- 


rifying. I gave him a finishing shot in’ 


the nec! und down he went. He was a 
fine four-point buck, rather light in 
color. My first ball had gone through 


just back of the short ribs. I now had 
a proposition on my hands, as I couldn’t 
carry him out of the woods alone, and 
was afraid to leave him to the tender 
mercies of dogs and wild-cats, as I 
wished to mount him. So I out with 
my spring-back knife and went to work 
to skin him. If you have ever tried to 
skin a deer by yourself and could neither 
lift nor turn him, you will have some 
idea of the time I had. At the end of 
an hour I came out of the woods with 
the hide, head and horns done up in a 
bundle, and after a long tramp arrived 
at the boat. The negroes who gathered 
around would say: ‘“ White man sure 
born for good luck!” When I had 
rested a little, I gave one of them care- 
ful directions how to find my deer car- 
cass. He took a mule and went after 
it— returning in about two hours. I 
stripped out the bones to be used in the 
mounting and gave him the meat, as we 
had all we could use. After salting down 
my hides and all eating heartily of veni- 
son steak and cornbread, we loafed 
around for the rest of the day. Next 
day I staid on board to look after my 
skins and the boys went out to try them 
another round; they staid until after- 
noon but finally came in, carrying a fine 
young buck. Frank had jumped him 
and brought him down with a single rifle 
shot. He was a rich brown in color and 
certainly was a beauty. © 

We now had all the meat we wanted 
and all the hides we could conveniently 
care for on the boat. So we bade our 
kind friend the storekeeper and the help- 
ful negroes a hearty Adieu, and, start- 
ing up the engine, continued on our way 
up the river. 

We ran steadily the rest of the day 
and part of the night and laid up on 
the left bank under a willow point. In 
the morning we were up and doing early. 
Had not run long till we came in sight 
of the high bluff at Natchez. It looked 
familiar to us as we rounded in under 
the steep embankment and stopped to 
take on gasolene and to have new sparker 
points put in the engine, the old ones be- 
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ing pretty well worn by long and con- 
tinuous use. We did not tarry long and 
were soon again stemming the whirling 
current: Towards evening a heavy fog 
settled upon us. It was Ben’s turn at 
the wheel. Frank and I, on the bow, 
were peering into that wall of mist — 
eager to catch a glimpse of some ob- 
ject which would give us our bearings — 
when she struck something with such im- 
pact that we both came near going over- 
board and Ben was thrown violently 
against the wheel. We had struck a 
sand reef. So there we were — stuck 
hard and fast. Forty men could not 
have moved the Red Rover from her bed. 
Taking the heavy iron anchor, Ben 
jumped into the shallow water and made 
it fast in the sand; the long rope attached 
to it was secured to the boat and we all 
retired to our bunks, feeling rather blue. 
By great good fortune the river rose two 
feet, and when morning dawned we were 
floating freely. Another day’s  rur 
brought us back to the hunting grounc 
where I shot at the big red sorrel buck 
and where Frank had killed his wild- 
cat more than a month before. We tied 
up at our old landing place and went out 
to look around. The boys set traps along 
the lake shore. We hung a wild goose 
up over one of the traps on a bush about 
4 feet from the ground. We found the 
tracks of my big buck — showing that he 
still roamed the banks of the great river. 
We kept a sharp lookout for him for 
several days, but at length decided he 
had given us the dodge. So we went to 
shooting red and black squirrels, mal- 
lards and wood ducks, which were very 
plentiful. Our traps were not disturbed 
from day to day; so we thought we might 
as well be going. Ben and I went the 
rounds in the morning, gathering up the 
traps. We had taken up all but the last 
one, which happened to be the one with 
the whole goose for a bait, and on com- 
ing to it found a large wild-cat, caught 
by two toes. He was making the trap 
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chain play a lively tune. He was a tawny 
yellow, spotted and _ speckled with 
brown, with a stub tail about 2% inches 
long. The way he snapped, growled, 
and showed his white teeth made one feel 
like staying at a safe distance. Ben went 
to tell Frank to come and see him, while 
I stood guard with my gun. The boys 
soon returned — Frank bringing the ko- 
dak and Ben’s .32 calibre Red Jacket 
revolver. After snapping the camera, 
Frank took aim and shot him just back 
of the shoulder with the revolver. At 
the shot the great cat blew smoke from 
his nostrils and raged and growled more 
furiously than ever. Then Frank said: 
“ Give me your big knife. T’ll fix him!” 
He cut a club about 4 feet long and ad- 
vanced upon the cat. Still holding the 
knife in his left hand, he struck the cat 
a blow over the head, but a quick mo- 
tion of the round head caused the club 
to glance off. Crouching low, the big 
cat sprang at Frank, but the chain jerked 
him back. Frank made a motion to 
strike again, but as he did so the cat 
gave a terrific bound in the opposite di- 
rection ; the chain broke with a snap, and 
like a flash he was off through the woods 
with the trap on his right front foot. Ben 
fired when he was only 10 feet away, but 
the cat was making a spring and the shot 
tore a great hole in the ground right 
under him. He then headed down a 
large cypress log which lay with its top 
out in the lake, the trap making the bark 
fly as he went. Just as he was clearing 
a hump in the log, I caught him with a 
load of No. 4 buckshot. He went head 
on into the shallow water, kicked a few 
times and it was all over. One who has 
never seen a bob-cat in a trap has no 
idea of their strength and agility. 

I went out to take one more look for 
the big deer and was going along 
through the woods, when I came to an 
old snag about 8 feet high and 3 feet 
through. It was only a shell, being rot- 
ten on the inside. I carelessly punched 
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it with my gun, and to my surprise heard 
a terrible growling and scratching and 
the old snag began to shake. Stepping 
back, I cocked my rifle and stood in 
readiness — expecting some large ani- 
mal. But how do you think I felt when 
out came two old black buzzards, flop- 
ping and snapping their bills in a great 
way. Going back to the boat, I had to 
tell the joke on myself. Then, taking a 
farewell look at our old hunting ground, 


exhaust. She responded to every call. 
We packed our hides, horns, mounted 
specimens and personal belongings for 
shipment, and took the train for home, 
having a fine railroad trip by way 
of Meridian, Birmingham, Chattanooga 
and Lexington— arriving at our re- 
spective homes after two days’ and a 
night’s run, having been gone a little over 
three months. We were glad to see our 
friends once more, but sorry to give up 

















Showing Two Negroes Cairying in a Deer Shot by the Author near Bougere Post Office, Louisiana. 





we started up the engine and pulled out 
up-stream. 

We ran pretty steadily for three days, 
when we again arrived at Vicksburg, 
where we chanced to meet with a buyer 
for our boat. With much regret we 
turned the Red Rover over to her new 
owner, after having run her in all about 
2,500 miles. In all that running, the en- 
gine had never once failed or missed an 


the happy days spent on our cruise, 
which I am sure is the finest outing to 
be had anywhere within the limits of 
the United States. We were in eleven 
States and saw the country in great 
variety. In conclusion, I will be pleased 
to hear, through Sports AFIELD, from 
any one who has ever made a similar 
trip or who may be thinking of going in 
the future. 





BACK TO THE OLD TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT.* 


CHAPTER XIX.—A Disputed Title. 


N spite of my reso- 
lution to perma- 
nently retire from 
active business — 
or perhaps I should 
say from work, be- 
cause the other 
word suggests that 
I had managed en- 
terprises of my 
own, whereas I was 
merely an em- 

ployee, and, I fear, not always a capable 
one—in spite of all declared intentions to 
the contrary, the Land Company de- 
my 


liberately made requisition upon 
services, and under circumstances which 
did not permit refusal. I have mentioned 
that the company had taken over certain 
small tracts that I had purchased on my 
own account, and at prices which netted 
me a fair profit on my original invest- 


ment. The best and most heavily tim- 
bered of them all lay in Southeastern 
Missouri, and included 320 acres of what 
is known as “ second bottom,” formerly 
covered annually, though only to the 
depth of a foot or more, by the Missis- 
sippi backwaters, but now so thoroughly 
protected by levees that every inch of it 
might be cultivated. The forest growth 
was oak and sweet gum, with a consid- 
erable percentage of very large trees. I 
had bought the land from a man named 
Grimes, who at the time of his own pur- 
chase had procured an abstract of title, 
showing that the tract had changed hands 
a half-dozen times in twice that many 
years, with every transfer by warrantee 


deed, duly recorded at the county seat. 
And now a firm of lawyers, representing 
the minor heirs of the John B. Southall 
estate, had taken steps to dispossess a 
sawmill man to whom the land had re- 
cently been sold. The President of the 
company wrote me as follows: 

‘¢ It has always been our policy to discourage 
attempts at fraud in land transactions. When 
we happen upon a snar] of this sort, we straighten 
it out, regardless of the cost in time and money. 
It looks to me like a hold-up, from the very 
fact that one of those lawyers is, as we learn, 
engaged to marry Southall’s daughter, the 
youngest of the three minor children. The 
others are twin brothers who will become of 
age in a few months, while the girl will be 18 
next summer. All we want you to do is to 
look up the old Southall deed, and find the wit- 
nesses and the justice or notary who took the 
acknowledgments. We will let our lawyers 
do the rest.’’ 


The news came late in March, follow- 
ing my return from the winter’s camp 
hunt described in the preceding chapter, 
I had been kept much indoors because of 
the weather, and had found the confine- 
ment particularly tiresome. But there 
were grounds stronger still for my will- 
ingness to try a change of scene. Local 
politics were at fever heat, through a 
widespread desire to oust the old county 
ring from control, and many of my 
neighbors were insistent that I should 
announce myself as candidate for some 
trivial office. Here was a chance to avoid 
offending those friends by refusing to 
make their cause my own. I was, and 
am still, glad that it came. Later devel- 
opments have shown that I would have 
been elected if nominated, and that would 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the November, 1910, issue of Sports AFIELL. 
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have meant being sentenced to two years 
of uncongenial and wearisome labor. I 
telegraphed the company that I would 
take up the investigation the following 
week, and ten minutes later I was but- 
tonholed by the “ reform ” candidate for 
Sheriff and invited to make a speech that 
night at an informal gathering of voters. 
That is why I bettered my promise to the 
company by catching the first eastbound 
train. Such unmerited persecution was 
more than a little annoying, though there 
was justice in it, for a newcomer in a 
community has no right to meddle in its 
politics. Neither had there been excuse 
for my volunteering to “ make a talk” 
at meetings of the local debating society, 
and thus announcing myself as eager for 
oratorical renown. 

But I would find warmer weather in 
the low grounds, with perhaps a bit of 
turkey shooting. Certainly there would 
be a few ducks lagging along in the 
rear of the spring flight. Though many 
of my readers will condemn it as rank 
heresy, I could never see rhyme or rea- 
son in this widespread agitation against 
spring shooting. A duck killed in Mis- 
souri or Wisconsin in March is no longer 
a factor in keeping the duck crop up to 
its old-time standard; but it is not a 
grain deader than if it had been sprinkled 
with chilled sixes by a Louisiana gunner 
four weeks earlier in the year. No State 
laws can adequately protect our migrant 
fowls. Southern sportsmen will not 
spare them in the winter months; yet the 
shotguns in the North must be silenced 
during the breeding season, and, if spring 
shooting is forbidden, are useless to their 
owners except during one or two months 
in autumn. It has always seemed to me 
that the solution of the problem lies in 
national legislation, the period of pro- 
tection to be based upon differences of 
latitude—giving two months’ shooting in 
each State, but terminating the open sea- 
son, even for the South, on the last day 
of the year. As matters stand, the gun- 
ners adjoining the Canadian boundary 
conscientiously practice forbearance, 
that their brethren of the Gulf country 
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may enjoy continuous sport from No- 
vember until March. But this is hardly 
the proper place for a discussion of game 
protection. 

I spoke of the eastbound train, when 
in reality the first “leg” of my run was 
almost due north, to reach the White 
River branch of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
way at Aurora, Missouri. I chose to 
travel by this route, rather than farther 
south by way of Little Rock, which 
would have been equally convenient, be- 
cause I wished to see in what respects 
the White River country had changed 
since I last traversed the stream by boat. 
The White cuts its channel through a 
rugged region that is, to my way of 
thinking, the most beautiful in America. 
I had floated past the endless miles of 
cliffs deeply pierced by narrow ravines, 
and had fancied that here, at least, the 
builders of railroads would not find it 
profitable to venture. The hill dwellers 
had hugged to their hearts the belief that 
the world could not force itself upon 
them. But now our train ran smoothly, 
hour after hour, on a narrow roadbed 
at the river’s edge, actually under the 
projecting cliffs; growing, prosperous 
towns nestled in the broader valleys and 
the smoke of mills and manufactories 
rolled and eddied up the wooded slopes 
that reared beyond. I enjoyed every 
mile of that long run, though some of my 
fellow passengers were more than a lit- 
tle nervous over the supposed dangers 
of the route. To the right lay the river, 
turbulent and swollen from the early 
spring rains; to the left, a solid wall of 
rock almost brushed the cat windows. 

“ There’s been a sight of accidents on 
this road,” moaned one of two old ladies 
in the seat before me. “A _ caboose 
jumped the track on a trussle, back yan- 
der at Yellville, an’ killed the conductor 
plum dead.” 

“ An’ a brakeman got his leg cut off 
couplin’ keers,” said her companion with 
a shiver. “I reckon we-all’s got mighty 
pore chaince of gittin’ to Sulphur Rock 
alive—but I sure would liked to see son 
Jimmy an’ his new wife—an’ the baby.” 
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Both were crying silently. For an 
hour I had suffered from a bit of cinder 
in my eye, and was now glad that it 
gave me excuse to divert their minds 
from an imaginary trouble to one act- 
ually present. Any woman will forget 
her own woes in ministering to those of 
another. A touch of an apron corner, 
duly moistened in the primitive way, 
brought the irritating black speck to 
view ; and thereafter there was a three- 
cornered conversation with the subject 
of railroad casualties carefully excluded, 
until presently the brakeman called: 
“ All out for Sulphur Rock!” and I saw 
the two of then:, safe and sound, if per- 
haps a trifle cisappointed to find them- 
selves so, unloaded with their belongings 
at the little station. 

An hour laicr = was at Newport, where 
I caught a main line train for Hoxie; 
there changed to another road which 
shortly landed me at Jonesboro, and at 
this last named point settled down for 
two or three hours on the Cotton Belt 
road to my destination. It exactly suit- 
ed me to get into town quietly between 
midnight and morning. However lively 
the gait became before the chase ended, 
the commencement was to be a still-hunt, 
a picking up of dim and perhaps care- 
fully blinded trails. 

It was part of my plan to sleep late 
and to go direct from my room to the 
county recorder’s office, without risking 
the publicity of a hotel breakfast. It 
was a rainy morning, with few people 
astir on the street, and, as there was no 
court in session, only the officials were 
at the court house. As I had the section 
numbers of the tract of land involved, in 
less than ten minutes a copy of the 
Southall deed was before me. It was 
apparently quite regular in every respect, 
bore the date of November 23, 1902, and 
had been executed before W. B. Man- 
ning, J. P., of Buckhorn Township. 
Southall had signed with a cross, being, 
in spite of his success in business, wholly 
without “book larnin’.” The witnesses 
were George and Mary Steed. “ Guess 
I’ve heard all about this case,” remarked 
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the recorder, as he closed the big volume. 
“Bill Black, of Black & Douthitt, come 
around and looked over that deed three 
months ago. Said it was a forgery, be- 
cause, he claims, Southall died on the 
19th of November, four days before the 
date that shows on the deed.” 

“Can’t the date of death be estab- 
lished ? ” 

“T doubt it, Mr. Elliott. You see, the 
old man died away from home—at a 
timber camp somewhere over on the St. 
Francis—and the water was so high and 
the roads so bad that they buried him 
there. We didn’t get the news for a 
week. Southall had no close friends, for 
he wasn’t the sort of man to make ’em. 
His wife had died years before, the chil- 
dren were at school over in Tennessee, 
and in the absence of a will there wasn’t 
even an executor to take charge of his 
property. The county judge had to ap- 
point an administrator. All I know 
about it is that this deed wasn’t brought 
in for record until the land had changed 
hands again, more than a year later.” 

“How about this Squire Manning? ” 

“Old Bill? He bound some niggers 
over to court for hog stealing, and one 
of ’em broke jail and shot him through 
the window. Mary Steed, one of the 
witnesses, died three years ago. Her 
husband left the country. I’ve heard he 
went to the Panama Canal.” 

“ But there still remains this Thomp- 
son, the Party of the Second Part in this 
deed. His evidence might count for 
something.” 

“There’s trouble again, for he de- 
clined to ‘remain,’”’ responded the re- 
corder whimsically. “I’m not saying 
that Bill Black is a rascal, or that old 
man Southall was half as bad as some 
people claim. But Dud Thompson was 
just about as bad as they get. There 
never was a bigger timber thief in this 
corner of the State and he was slick 
enough to get out of the way just when 
Uncle Sam’s detectives had him dead to 
rights for stealing Government cypress. 
There’s where you stand on this investi- 
gation, Mr. Elliott. I’m hoping you'll 
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come out all right—for Black & Douth- 
itt are no friends of mine—but the 
chances seem to be right smart against 
you.” 

I agreed with him as to that and the 
more fully after a day or two had been 
spent in further investigations. I found 
two men who had been at the timber 
camp when Southall died. Their ac- 
counts agreed in the minor details. 
Southall’s boat had been crushed by a 
falling cypress. Such accidents occur 
often in logging operations in the over- 
flow, and the occupants of the craft, if 
they escape injury, can only cling to a 
log or tree and call for help, since there 
is usually swimming water around them 
for miles in every direction. In this case 
rescue was delayed for hours, the weath- 
er was cold and blustery, and Southall, 
chilled to the marrow of his bones, died 
within an hour after he was taken to 
camp. One of my informants was of 
the opinion that. this occurred about 
three weeks before Christmas — in the 
first week of December. The other was 
ready to swear to the exact date—the 
19th of November. Inquiry revealed that 
this man had recently been defended in 
a petit larceny case by Black & Douthitt, 
but I knew that the fact would have 
small weight with the average juryman. 
My only chance was to secure positive 
evidence that J. B. Southall, though dead 
on the 19th of November, had four days 
later, in his own person and in the pres- 
ence of witness, conveyed for a consid- 
eration, and duly signed a deed for, a 
certain tract of land, as hereinafter de- 
scribed. 





CHAPTER XxX. 
The Unexpected Happens. 


News spreads rapidly in a little town. 
Within twenty-four hours all the citizens 
seemed to know my errand in their 
midst, and half of them had come to me 
with good wishes and advice. I was 
somewhat surprised at this, for local 
sympathy is rarely given the outsider 
who is at loggerheads with a brother 
townsman. It was not, however, that 


they loved me more, but that they loved 
Black & Douthitt less. Plainly the mem- 
bers of this legal firm could not claim 
to be universally popular with the home 
folks. “ Douthitt wouldn’t rob a man,” 
remarked the fat little Doctor in a piping 
treble, “ because he lacks the energy to 
put his hand in your pocket. But Bill 
Black would hog-tie you and cut the 
buttons off your underwear. All I want 
to know about that land deal is that Bill 
Black says it was never made. If I was 
county judge, you’d get the decision on 
that evidence alone.” 

Squire Manning’s widow could tell me 
nothing. Her husband had kept a little 
crossroads store and held justice’s court 
in the same 10 by 14 room. She had 
known him to “ fix up ” deeds and mort- 
gages but could not recall hearing that 
he had drawn a deed for Mr. Southall. 
She knew the Steeds. They had been 
near neighbors—jest across the creek— 
and were often at the store. Mary Steed 
had been a mighty fine woman in her 
day, but broke powerful a year or so be- 
fore she died. Her old man, George 
Steed, had stood well, because he let 
cards and whiskey alone and never fooled 
with other people’s hog critters. If I 
could find him, and he said he signed 
that deed, it would take forty lawyers 
like Bill Black to break his word. 

I must find George Steed. Of five pos- 
sible witnesses that the deed was genuine 
or a forgery, death had claimed four, 
and a search for the fifth might lead me 
to Central America. There was no use 
writing the company for further instruc- 
tions. I knew the answer would be, 
“Go Ahead.” The stake was worth play- 
ing the game to a finish—320 acres of 
land, readily salable at ten dollars an 
acre for farming purposes after the val- 
uable growth of timber was removed. 
Black & Douthitt were unnecessarily af- 
fable to me whenever I chanced to meet 
them, and I argued from this that they 
felt their fences were in pretty good 
shape. “I don’t blame your people for 
giving, us as good a fight as you can,” 
said Black, patronizingly. “ But cer- 
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tainly you don’t think we are trying to 
put over a deliberate fraud? Why, what 
do you imagine our professional reputa- 
tion is worth to us?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, Mr. 
Black,” I responded truthfully. “ The 
average lawyer would hardly sell out for 
a third of six or seven thousand dollars, 
but plenty of them will take a gambler’s 
risk where the stake isn’t half so big. 
If there is intent to defraud — which 
charge I am not yet ready to make— 
even in the event the case went against 
you, the prospect of criminal prosecution 
must have looked rather small. The ordi- 
nary individual would be content to have 
his title established and never think of 
pressing the matter farther. But in the 
present instance you are dealing with a 
corporation which not only protects its 
investments from present-day attacks, 
but believes in discouraging all such 
sharp practices as may cause expense and 
trouble in the future.” 

Common-sense should have kept me 
from making, such a threat, but Black’s 
insolent way had angered me. I could 
have stood more from a smaller or an 
older man, but I could never endure these 
young giants, smooth shaven and smooth 
spoken, who seem calling on all men to 
take notice that they own the earth. I 
read my mistake in his eyes the moment 
the words were out, but he only laughed 
and said he was glad that Black & Douth- 
itt could go before the court with clean 
hands. 

That afternoon, wishing for a chance 
to think over matters before writing the 
company, I strolled out of town, follow- 
ing a road which led through a little 
creek bottom, already bright with the 
fresh grass of spring and the bloom- 
laden branches of dogwood ard redbud. 
As I stood on the bridge that crossed the 
stream, a one-horse conveyance clattered 
upon the planking and _ stopped. I 
touched my hat to the girl who was driv- 
ing, as it was evident she intended speak- 
ing. Said she: “You are Mr. Elliott 
and I am John Southall’s daughter. If 
you will ride a little ways with me, we 
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can probably get the present address of 
George Steed, the man you want to find.” 
This was getting to the point in a busi- 
nesslike way—a way that is typical of 
short, plump, black-eyed, red-cheeked 
girls, wherever you find them. 

“You are hardly representing Black 
& Douthitt in this,” I said, as I climbed 
into the little buggy, “but still I had 
rather know why you should volunteer 
help to the other side of the case?” 

Her eyes met mine with an approving 
smile. 

“We two will get along together,” 
she laughed. “ You wouldn’t engage a 
lawyer to defend your interests unless 
you believed him honest and upright, and 
if Zena Southall ever marries a lawyer 
he must have a clean record. I can’t be- 
lieve that Dud Thompson was a smart 
enough man to do the things he has been 
charged with. You must remember that 
Squire Manning was still alive when 
that deed was recorded, and if it was a 
forgery he must have been in the plot 
with Thompson, which seems improba- 
ble. Land pirates are not likely to call 
on a justice of the peace to help along 
their little schemes.” 

“But the law deals with established 
facts, rather than probabilities,” I replied. 
“In the face of conclusive evidence that 
your father died prior to the date of the 
will——_” 

The girl flicked her whip spitefully, 
and the jog trot changed to an uncom- 
fortable gallop over the rather rough 
side-road we had taken. “I am going 
to tell you all about it, Mr. Elliott,” she 
said, when the pace slackened. “I’d 
rather not be a witness when the case 
comes to trial, but remember that I wil} 
testify if necessary. We—my brothers 
and I—had always thought that Father 
died about the rst of December. I had 
never heard to the contrary until Mr. 
Black told me, some three months ago. 
It was just a day or two after he had 
asked me to marry him. I was pleading 
with him to get the boys to steady down 
and make men of themselves. I know 
they drink a great deal—and gamble, 
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when they have money. He laughed 
and said it would all come right in the 
end—that nearly all my brothers’ poker 
debts were to himself and that he could 
put the boys in the way of paying them 
and still have a good bit of money !eft. 
And that’s all he would tell me; but I 
know now he was thinking of this land 
that is causing all the trouble. I know, 
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“With proper management and mar- 
keting—land included—around five or 
six thousand dollars.” 

“Which means that Mr. Black would 
consent to accept me as a wife, if I came 
to him with four or five thousand dollars. 
It’s nice to be looked upon as so much 
working capital for an ambitious young 
lawyer!” 








“She smiled and said: 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





‘You are Mr. Elliott and I am John Southall’s daughter.’”’ 





because yesterday Brother Jack told me 
that, when the case was settled, Mr. 
Black had agreed to buy their interests 
in the tract for two thousand dollars.” 

“ Possession of the remaining third in- 
terest being already assured.” 

Miss Southall flushed angrily. 

“ Tell me the actual value of that half- 
section of timber,” she commanded. 


“But don’t forget that we may be 
dead wrong about this,’ I hurried to 
suggest. “It’s quite possible that Black 
is on the right side of the fence, while 
we are worrying over theories and pos- 
sibilities. I can’t say I*fancy a trip to 
the Canal Zone, but if George Steed is 
alive and we can find him —” 

“He will be found within a hundred 
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miles of this spot. I have known Uncle 
George Steed all my life, and I doubt if 
he has ever so much as heard of the 
Panama Canal. He was raised in Dunk- 
lin County, worked all his life with an 
axe and a cotton hoe, and would be worse 
than lost anywhere outside the Missis- 
sippi swamps. Mr. Black spread the re- 
port that Steed had wandered down the 
river to New Orleans and there hired 
to work on the Canal. We are going 
now to see Uncle George’s sister and you 
will only have to listen while I do the 
talking. Yonder is the house, right 
ahead of us. Don’t get out—I will call 
Aunt Dicie to the gate.” 

It was a two-roomed log cabin, a rag- 
ged paling fence at the front and scat- 
tering posts and boards marking the side 
and rear boundaries of what had once 
been a yard and garden. A whitehaired 
man sat in the doorway whittling out an 
axe-handle, but did not lift his head at 
our hail. 

“That is Gran’pa Steed,” said Miss 
Southall. “He is very old, deaf and 
almost blind, but in all his life he was 
never known to have dealings of any 
kind with lawyers. Let us do reverence 
to his wisdom. Oh, Aunt Dicie! won’t 
you run out here a minute!” 

For obvious reasons Aunt Dicie’ did 
not obey her literally. A runner can bet- 
ter carry years than excessive weight. 
Aunt Dicie wheezed from the exertion of 
walking, but her great arms, sleeveless 
to the shoulder and dripping from the 
washtub, showed ridges of steel-like mus- 
cle that would have been a credit to a 
pugilist. Being lank and bony myself, 
I have always felt a kindly respect for 
fat women who can work for their living 
and still remember how to smile, and 
here was a veritable mountain of flesh 
that bore evidence of recent toil and yet 
bubbled over with laughter. 

“T’m coming to stay with you all day 
before long,” armounced Miss Southall, 
“and we'll eat turnip greens and hog 
jowls and cornbread, and I’ll be as full 
of news as a dozen daily papers. But 
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we’re in a hurry just now. This is my 
friend, Mr. Elliott. He’s going to 
see George about some land _busi- 


ness and I thought you might want to 
send some word. There! don’t worry, 
Aunt Dicie! I know Uncle George is 
staying away until he can pay his debts, 
but you can tell us where to find him 
without fear of the news going any 
further.” 

“ He hain’t done a thing to make him 
afeerd,” asserted Aunt Dicie proudly, 
“but George allus was that skeery about 
the law, an’ you know that Bill Black 
told —” 

“TI don’t want to know,” interrupted 
the girl, her face paling. “ Yes, I do too. 
But we will save that to talk about when 
I come again.” And then the tears came, 
and she gave me the reins to turn back 
to town. But before starting the infor- 
mation sought had been given. 

There was little conversation. Any- 
thing that savors of sentiment has al- 
ways paralyzed my tongue and the girl 
had her.own unpleasant thoughts as suf- 
ficient company. We were back at the 
bridge, and she was again driving, when 
we met Bill Black on horseback. He 
had identified us from afar and his face 
bespoke surprise and anger. ‘“ What 
does this mean, Zena?” he demanded. 

“Miss Southall kindly offered me a 
lift back into town,” I volunteered, will- 
ing he should believe our acquaintance a 
matter of minutes only. But who ever 
knew a woman to keep silent when she 
could complicate matters with a word? 

“T’m sorry to upset the theory of ac- 
cident,” she said crisply. “ The fact is, 
I wanted a talk with Mr. Elliott and 
took this way of meeting him.” 

“ Knowing he was here to defraud you 
of valuable property?” 

“ Knowing, rather, that he is as honest 
as myself in trying to trace any fraud 
that has been attempted.” 

Black swallowed hard but strove to 
smile. “You should leave such disa- 
agreeable matters to your lawyers. May 
I inquire where you have been? ” 

“ Better not —I shouldn’t tell you,” 
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snapped the girl. “You can trail the 
buggy tracks, if you are really anxious 
to know.” 

Then Black turned to me. “I would 
like to see you—at your convenience. Of 
course I would not interfere with more 
pleasant engagements.” 

I guess all three of us recognized the 
utter folly of this remark. At any rate 
there was a minute’s silence before Miss 
Southall gathered the reins in hand and 
Black drew his horse aside to let us pass. 

“Tf you hurry, you can catch the 
train,” she said. And then, noting my 
look of inquiry: “ No, there would be 
no trouble of that sort. He’s too wary to 
take the risk. But there’s a chance that 
he might take me at my word and ride 
on to question Aunt Dicie. A good deal 
may depend upon who gets to George 
Steed first. Here! hold the reins, while 
I scribble a little note of introduction— 
and I will wire you down there if any- 
thing suspicious should happen.” 





CHAPTER XxXI. 


Running Down a Witness. 


Since Miss Southall had seemed con- 
vinced that it was important to keep 
Black & Douthitt in the dark concerning 
iny future movements, I bought a ticket 
only to the second station up the line, 
but staid on the train until it reached 
Dexter, where the Cotton Belt crosses 
the old “ Cat” road—the Cairo branch 
of the Iron Mountain. Here, and again 
at Cairo, I had long waits for my train. 
At Cairo a telegram found me, which 
said: 

“ Hurry on. 
hee 

I had counted upon getting a good 
night’s sleep here, but the delay was now 
out of the question. Luckily the dense 
atmosphere of a smoking car does not 
trouble me, and I am one of those happy 
mortals who can turn two seats together, 
double up, with body on one and legs 
on the other, and sleep quite as soundly 
as in a Pullman. It was in this wise 
that the conductor found me as our train 


The wire has been busy. 
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was whistling for a little way station in 
the Reelfoot Lake country—a region 
which recently attained worldwide prom- 
inence through the lawlessness of some 
of its people. The spring seems still 
farther advanced here than in Missouri; 
the peach and plum leaves were larger 
and the white of the dogwood blossoms 
showed less of the original green. 
Though the sun had hardly risen, the 
station agent was out in his shirt sleeves, 
checking up the freight cars left over- 
night on the siding. 

“Was that telegram to George Steed 
delivered?” I asked him. 

“ Surest thing!” he replied—then sud- 
denly stared at me and growled, “ Com- 
p’ny don’t allow us to give information.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” I said airily. 
“You’ve got a right to suspect I’m the 
other fellow and I’m glad old George has 
found such good friends. If you will 
steer me to the best hotel here, there’ll 
be no trouble about the rest of it.” But 
he had turned surly, and would hardly 
tell me where I could get breakfast and 
find conveyance, in case it was necessary 
to drive out in the country. 

While I was busy with my ham and 
eggs, a gander-legged youth with the 
first fuzz of manhood on his lip came and 
stared at me so curiously that I at once 
decided he knew something of my er- 
rand. To make sure, I called him to me 
and produced a couple of silver dollars. 
“Guess I'll have to hire a guide this 
morning, and maybe this money will look 
as good to you as to anybody else: You 
know where Steed has been staying?” 

The boy visibly hesitated. 

“T reckon I kin say I know that 
much,” he replied at last. “ You won’t 
find him, nohow. I hearn he went away 
last night.” 

“Yes. It was best that he should stay 
out of sight for a few days,” I said, with 
deliberate deception. “ But I guess I got 
here in time—if I can find some friend of 
George’s who will take him a message.” 

“ A which?” 

“Just a letter that an old friend sent 
him. PAD f) 
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“°Tain’t a law summons?” 

“Did you ever see one written with a 
lead pencil?” I asked, spreading Miss 
Southall’s note before his eyes. “ Hustle 
out and find us some sort of a rig, for we 
want to be away from here before the 
next train comes.” 

“You jest want to go over to Totten’s 
mill? ” 

“T’m leaving that to you. The thing 
is to find some one who can talk for 
George Steed as a friend and who has 
sense enough not to be afraid of his own 
shadow. Here! pay for the team out of 
this five-dollar bill, get some one to drive 
if you can’t, and keep four bits for your 
trouble.” 

“Maybe I’ll slope with the hull five,” 
grinned the young fellow. 

“ Better try it,” I growled, and fin- 
ished my breakfast in better content than 
I had commenced it. 

A single wire strung on the trees along 
the road we were shortly traveling ex- 
plained how Steed had so promptly re- 
ceived Black’s telegram. The telephone 
reaches everywhere nowadays, and in a 
trial of wits between officers and crimi- 
nals sometimes serves the pt that the 
aeroplane will take in future manceuvres 
of warring armies, preventing surprises 
and ambuscades. The good people at 
Totten’s sawmill had been forewarned of 
my coming, and were grouped on the log- 
way in conversation, while the saw 
whirred and whined idly under the de- 
serted shed. Even the proprietor had 
thought it better in accord with his dig- 
nity that I should find him at his house, 
in a bit of untouched woodland beyond 
the sawdust heap, and attired for the 
occasion in his Sunday best. “ That’s 
Totten all over—he likes to put on a 
heap o’ dog,” remarked the driver, who 
had warmed up wonderfully under my 
running fire of hunting stories and jokes 
—these last carefully selected to match 
his mental capacity. “I'll bet he thinks 
you want Steed for a hangin’ matter, an’ 
the least he kin do is to fix up like he 
was goin’ to a buryin’.” 

“Drive to the barn yonder, take out 
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the horses and feed them, and then loaf 
around the mill till I want you,” I di- 
rected. (It afterward transpired that I 
had better have left the team standing 
prominently before Totten’s house—but 
there are occurrences that the wisest can- 
not foresee). 

Mrs. Totten had been crying, and the 
children wore an awed, frightened look, 
which induced me, in mere pity, to rush 
into explanations much sooner than I 
might otherwise have done. “If this 
means that you are worrying about 
George Steed, there’s a lot of sympathy 
going to waste,’ I said. “Steed has no 
reason to fear the law. There’s no man 
in his home town that can claim more or 
better friends and the only charge against 
him that could be made to stick is that 
he has let himself listen to a slick lawyer 
whose business is to tell lies that sound 
like the truth. That’s the word I have 
brought from Steed’s sister—and here is 
a letter from another friend who has 
known him all her life and has his inter- 
ests at heart. Search me for guns or 
warrants and give me five minutes’ talk 
with the man, so I can show him how 
Bill Black has made a fool of him.” 

Totten and his wife exchanged glances. 

“T’ve hearn tell of this Black,” re- 
marked the man. 

“Quite naturally. He tried yesterday 
to head me off with a telegram. Now, 
let me tell you just why that wire was 
sent.” And then, so far as I knew them, 
I gave him all the facts in the case. “I 
can guess,” I concluded, “that Black 
thought of some way for frightening the 
only witness out of the country. Per- 
haps he has paid him a few dollars to 
keep out for a year or two till matters 
quiet down, but beyond question Steed 
has never known the real purpose in this. 
He has the reputation of an honest —” 

Totten suddenly raised his hand to 
command silence. A door in the rear of 
the house had softly opened and stealthy 
steps were heard in the room adjoining 
that in which we sat. 

“ George!” called Totten. 

“ That’s me,” and a gurgling chuckle 
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followed the reply. “ Left this mawnin’ 
in sech a blame rush that I done fergot 
my terbacker. Git me a poke of smokin’ 
an’ some to chaw. Any more news?” 

The latch rattled as the connecting 
door was pushed inward. 

“ Here’s a feller from Missouri that’s 
wantin’ to see a 

I had only a glimpse of a bearded face 
with wide, frightened eyes. Then the 
door slammed and there was a rush of 
flying feet. 

“ No use,” said Totten, as I started up 
to follow. “I don’t say Steed would 
shoot, but a skeered man is liable to do 
fool things—and the best hoss in Tennes- 
see couldn’t turn him, now, this side the 
tall cane. Jest you hang around a while 
an’ I'll try to git word to him. There’s 
no tellin’, though. He may think, atter 
this, that I’m in the game to git him 
caught.” 

Waiting did not appeal to me, as it 
would give the man time to get wholly 
out of my reach. With Totten now con- 
vinced and entering heart and soul in 
the chase, we had the advantage of know- 
ing approximately the place where Steed 
would seek to hide. Then too, as it sud- 
denly flashed upon me, there was the 
fact that Steed must in some way supply 
himself with tobacco. Under stress a 
hungry man will resign himself to con- 
sider going many hours longer without 
food, but the craving that comes when 
one’s tobacco is exhausted to the last 
crumb is stronger than hunger. “ Every- 
thing in Nature reminded me of tobac- 
co,’ I was once told by a man of a more 
than ordinarily imaginative mind. “ The 
ruddy tinge that precedes sunrise was 
the glow in a giant pipe-bowl; the float- 
ing clouds were tobacco smoke. It was 
horrible!” And I guess it must have 
been, though I have never gotten quite 
so far along before finding a chance to 
replenish my pouch. At any rate Steed 
would plan to get tobacco. “ An’ I know 
which way he’ll head for it,” announced 
Totten. “It’s.a dead cinch that he’ll 
never go to a store or take chances show- 
in’ hisself at nobuddy’s house. So that 
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brings us down to ole Tobe Day’s ter- 
backer barn—an’ he’ll hit her atter dark 
tonight. Puttin’ myself in George’s 
place, I kin figger that he’ll light out for 
the Mississip’—bein’ that he knows the 
kentry an’ has got money to go on—an’ 
Tobe’s place’ll be his fust stop. We'll 
lay for him there, swing the door shet 
on him, an’ make the feller listen to rea- 
son.” ; 

It was putting all our eggs in one bas- 
ket. Steed might easily run across some 
timberman willing to share his tobacco 
with him or he might conclude that the 
long hours prior to nightfall could be 
best employed in traveling. These were 
possibilities we must risk. In the South 
criminals are often run down with 
hounds, but it was hardly advisable to 
subject an innocent man to such an ex- 
perience. Besides, we lacked the dogs. 

I sent the driver back with the team, 
telling him only that I intended staying 
at the mill until I could have a talk with 
Steed. He grinned a little at this, as 
though of the opinion I would have to 
wait a long time, but he did not care to 
openly criticize the vagaries of strangers 
who paid him two dollars for driving 
three miles into the country. 

Snugly packed in my suit case was a 
pound box of assorted candies. Although 
personally I am not fond of sweets, I 
rarely travel without due provision for 
contingencies such as now confronted 
me. Totten had granted me his good-, 
will, and his wife rather doubtfully ac- 
cepted her husband’s judgment, but the 
four children still eyed the stranger with 
suspicion. So I labored with their preju- 
dices in the order of their years, com- 
mencing with the youngest. Baby was 
willing to sit on one of my knees so long 
as the box of candy ornamented the 
other, and, seeing their infant brother 
was not instantly devoured, the other 
children presently claimed shares in the 
division of spoils. Their clamorous de- 
light was preferable to the covert curi- 
osity of the men at the mill; and so, 
when Totten returned to his work, I 
made plea that the previous night of 
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travel had wearied me. Mrs. Totten, 
busy as a bee at preparing dinner, yet 
found time to look in upon us occasion- 
ally, and when Baby had gone comfort- 
ably asleep with his candy-smeared face 
on my shoulder, her motherly pride rose 
above restraint. “ Ain’t it the dearest 
child on the face of the ’arth!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Jest never was a bit 0’ trou- 
ble—though it ain’t ev’ry strange man 
he takes to, like he did to you. An’ I’m 
hyar to say, an’ I say it: No man that 
sets as much store by chillun as you do— 
an’ them plum strangers—never puts in 
his time runnin’ ’round an’ makin’ trouble 
for better people. I’d tell George Steed 
this minnit that he’s a fool to be layin’ 
in the bresh for fear 0’ you! But I’m 
hyar to say that he told a mighty skeery 
story o’ how they aimed to jail him, 
back in Mizzury, for timber stealin’ he 
never did.” 

“T suppose Bill Black frightened him 
with a lot of nonsense? ” 

“ He’s the ver-ry man,” asserted Mrs. 
Totten, shaking her forefinger impress- 
ively. “ An’ I’m hyar to say he was in 
mighty pore business a-doing o’ the like 
of that, for a better man than George 
Steed never walked the face o’ the ’arth 
—an’ I’m hyar to say it!” 

I caught a couple of hours’ sleep after 
dinner, but the afternoon still seemed 
terribly long. Between 4 and 5 o'clock 

- Totten announced that the distance to be 
traveled demanded an early start, espe- 
cially since Steed’s impatience might pre- 
vent his awaiting the shelter of darkness. 
When the sun went down we were hid- 
den in a thicket within eyeshot of Tobe 
Day’s tobacco barn, and we crept nearer 
as the growing gloom permitted. Lying 
in ambush is a game that I have never 
liked, partly on the score of its unfair- 
ness and largely because its dangerous 
aspect can hardly be over-estimated. A 
skulker has no rights that the man who 
fights in the open is bound to respect. If 
George Steed should discover us in hid- 
ing, there would likely be a tragedy— 
and only ourselves to blame. And sup- 
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pose we managed to trap him in the 
barn? Inch oak walls are not bullet 
proof! 

It seemed he would never come. We 
lay upon the damp earth, each in his own 
corner of the rail fence, with the gateway 
between us. The darkness was intense. 
The only nearby sound came from a 
slough fifty yards away, where it seemed 
that scores of little frogs were piping in 


rivalry. I could feel the nearness of the 
tobacco barn, rather than see it. Con- 
versation was out of the question. The 


last remark Totten had made was, “ It’s 
a pow’rful good night to steal terback- 
er,” but I was then feeling too much like 
a thievish marauder to agree with him. 
The coming of night should bring peace 
and rest to man and safety to his prop- 
erty. A good night for stealing! 

A growing light lay in the east, for 
moonrise was near at hand. I could hear 
deep and regular breathing from Totten’s 
corner. If Steed should come, even that 
slight sound might betray us. The light 
grew and strengthened. The bulk of 
the tobacco barn became discernible. A 
few minutes more and I could distin- 
guish the battens on the wall, and the 
square cornered door-frame. I crept over 
and shook Totten by the shoulder. The 
deep breathing ceased and I felt that he 
was listening. ‘“ Thar’s a dozen men,” 
he whispered. “I kin hyar ’em slippin’ 
up on us!” 

I could not help chuckling audibly. 

“You’ve been asleep, Totten,” I said. 
“Wake up! It’s time he was here.” 

Totten lifted himself on his elbow. 

“ He’s here right now,” he said aloud. 
“There’s a barn-lot full of him. Say, 
gentlemen!” he continued, slightly rais- 
ing his voice, “there’s jest two of us— 
an’ we’ve got no guns. What comes 
next?” 

Totten’s earnestness was convincing, 
at least to the extent that I was expect- 
ing the answer which was forthcoming: 

“We've got ye kivered. Hands up! 
till we strike a light!” 

To be continued. 
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By LYDIA J. RYALL. 


oo as well as a craving 
appetite for piscatorial pastimes, 
must have figured in the deal, when 
a company of Buckeye representatives — 
high in social standing and correspond- 
ingly prominent in the business and po- 
litcal world — purchased a tract of sev- 
eral acres, some years ago, on Middle 
Bass Island and there permanently es- 
tablished a fishing and boating club that 
has since become famous. Lying in Up- 
per Lake Erie, this island forms one of 
the trio of emerald gems comprising the 
Bass group — North and South Bass be- 
ing locally known at the present time as 
Put-in-Bay and Isle of St. George. 

The original name conferred upon 
Middle Bass, ’way back in the obscure 
past, embodies a fragment of romantic 
history. Its origin dates from the ear- 
liest recorded history of lake navigation, 
when, about the year 1680, a lone bark 
bound westward up the lake and bear- 
ing a devout band of Jesuit missionaries 
under the spiritual guidance of Father 
Hennepin (famed both for his piety and 
his skill as a navigator) touched at the 
isle. Alarmed by the white winged vis- 
itor that came silently and mysteriously 
out of the blue distance to cast anchor 
upon their shores, the terrified red skins 
left camp-fire and wigwam and gathered 
menacingly upon the sands. The dark 
faces of the waiting savages grew yet 
darker and more distorted with fear and 
hatred, and each painted warrior 
clutched closer his tomahawk at sight 
of the pale faces stringing ashore in 
small boats. Through his interpreter, 
however, Father Hennepin — bearing in 
his hand a white flag — hastened to as- 
sure the Indians that the mission of him- 
self and his followers was a mission of 
Peace. They had come, through mo- 
tives of kindness and brotherly love, to 


tell them the story of the Cross. To 
the words of Father Hennepin they 
listened wonderingly—— many of the 
number becoming converts. This serv- 
ice, conducted by the Jesuit priest, 
formed notably the first service of the 
Christian Church ever held on the Lake 
Erie islands. The season was early 
spring, and from shore to shore each jut- 
ting cliff of lime-rock and every wooded 
haunt displayed garnitures of wild bloom 
in such endless variety and exuberance 
as to draw the strangers’ attention. En- 
chanted with the island and its floral 
beauty, the missionaries, who were 
French, named it Isle des Fleurs—a 
name subsequently dropped, however, 
for the more prosaic appellation which it 
now bears. 

In contour Middle Bass is shaped 
something like a duck, minus the legs — 
its attenuated, long-drawn portion, 
known as East Point, forming the neck 
and head, and its shorter-coupled west- 
ern extremity the tail. This caudal ap- 
pendage (a sequestered and beautiful 
spot) comprises the grounds, club house, 
cottages, wharves and boat houses of 
this boating and fishing club. Here for 
many long seasons the élite of city social 
circles have mingled with staid legis- 
lators and statesmen, fat capitalists and 
men of breadth, bulk and brains gen- 
erally — all taking a hand off and on at 
the rod and trolling line. The organiza- 
tion formerly included a membership of 
about 200, among whom appeared the 
names of Gov. Foster, Gov. Bushnell, 
Senator Foraker, Gen. J. Warren Kief- 
fer and others quite as prominent. 
Though exclusive in their tastes, the 
club people have long been famous as 
entertainers. Not every Weary Willie 
may stretch his legs under-their banquet 
tables; but the worth while individual 
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lucky enough to secure an invite there 
enjoys a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul, together with a service dignified 
and elaborate enough to please the most 
fastidious. Among individuals of note, 
booked from time to time as guests of 
the club, have appeared the names of ex 
President Harrison, ex President Cleve- 
land, Senator Hanna, Cassius M. Clay 
and daughters of Kentucky and members 
of Senator Sherman’s family, together 
with a whole galaxy of lesser lights in 
the way of distinguished men and 
women. Following an arduous political 
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dezvoused during the bass fishing sea- 
son, Spring and Fall, at his castled Sum- 
mer residence on Gibraltar Island, dis- 
tant less than a half-mile from Middle 
3ass — fishing ofttimes on the same 
grounds with the ex President. Though 
both of these celebrities — once familiar 
figures at the islands—have been re- 
moved by death, Middle Bass Club is 
still rife with reminiscences of the lively 
sport enjoyed when “ Jay” and “ Gro- 
ver” figured as contestants for the black 
bass fishing championship. 

Very many, in fact, of the club’s orig- 








THE BROOKS COTTAGE. 








Where Grover Cleveland was Entertained. 





campaign, President Harrison enjoyed a 
month’s retirement at the club as a guest 
at the cottage of John Berdan of Toledo. 
On two or three separate occasions — 
when the gamy bass ran freely — Grover 
Cleveland was a delighted visitor at the 
club, being entertained at the cottage of 
Le Roy Brooks, the Cincinnati capitalist. 
For black bass fishing Grover cherished 
an especial fondness, and his reputation 
as an adept at the angling art almost 
equalled that of Jay Cooke, the noted 
Philadelphia financier. Jay Cooke ren- 


inal members, and guests, have crossed 
the Great Divide. Political and other 
differences have further conspired to re- 
duce membership and to affect the inter- 
ests of the club to a certain extent. Yet, 
notwithstanding these difficulties, the or- 
ganization is still recognized as one of 
the strongest and most popular in Ohio. 

Run on the same lines as formerly, the 
club is kept open from early May until 
October. In addition to the club house, 
built with wide, cool verandas, the 
grounds contain a handsome pavilion 
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and boat houses, a Gothic chapel, and a 
large and elegant hall at which are held 
club parties and entertainments. These 
attractions, together with a collection of 
artistically built cottages, shaded ave- 
nues and carefully kept lawns, form in 
themselves a village of matchless beauty. 
Every beautiful and artistic effect in the 
arrangement of vines, vases, plants and 
shrubbery is studied, every detail being 
looked after with scrupulous care. Pave- 
ments of smooth white stone edge the 


amongst the Hen and Chickens group, 
or elsewhere, in pursuit of the gamy 
black bass, which, with lengthy bam- 
boos, trolling lines, spoon hooks, dip 
nets or almost any old thing, they seek 
to inveigle. 

Life at the club is one continued round 
of happiness. Fishing, bathing and ca- 
noeing occupy young and old. Music 
by the club orchestra, piano or mando- 
lin may be heard during the afternoon 
and evening. Rehberg Hall echoes to 
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main avenues, connecting with wharves 
and pier, and during the summer a ferry 
line steamer plies between the club 
grounds and Put-in-Bay. 

As to fishing outfits, some of the 
swellest are displayed both on land and 
water. However, the boys, both young 
and old, make a specialty of comfort, 
rather than appearance, and may be fre- 
quently seen attired in unconventional 
garb, with slouch hats or caps and with 
sleeves rolled high, cruising the fishing 
grounds about Rattlesnake Island, 


the feet of dancers, while gaily painted 
boats and white winged yachts put out 
from shore with pleasure parties. Pro- 
pellers, with strings of barges bound up 
and down the watery highways of com- 
merce, come and go, and shadowy sails 
appear to vanish again in the blending 
haze of sea and sky. Such is life at 
Middle Bass Club, and every fisherman 
who has once wet a line in these fa- 
mous waters yearns to come again and 
yet again. 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
@ pure serenity of mind.’”"—WasHINGTON IRVING. 








A POACHING TRIP. 


By O. WARREN SMITH. 


T was the no-trespass sign stuck up 
by the Tree of Knowledge that 
got Mother Eve into trouble, and 

perhaps it is a sub-conscious memory of 
that far-off event that makes the angler 
of today hate the sign with such a per- 
fect hatred; also impels him to do as 
Eve did—poach. No FisHinGc Here. 
TRESPASSING STRICTLY FoRBIDDEN. Now, 
if you are an angler, you see red and are 
preparing to crawl under the fence. It 
makes no difference when the open fish- 
ing is better than the preserved water, or 
when armed guards and dogs are waiting 
for you; go you must. It’s the flaunting 
sign that does it. 
* * ok * 

A stream known as the Brook, near 
which I live, used to be a noted trout 
stream, but log driving, drying up of 
feed springs, and the advent of pickerel 
have combined to make Fontinalis about 
as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 
The Brook will never again be the home 
of trout; the water is too warm, for one 
thing, and the wolf of the fresh water 
is too plentiful, for another. However, 


there are a half-dozen or more spring 
creeks—confluents of the brook—where 
the knowing and cautious fisherman may 
possess himself of a basket of trout of 
which he need not be ashamed. Owing 
to the fact that few anglers know the 


secret of the little creeks, trout will be 
found in them for many years to come. 
Until last spring I supposed that I knew 
the location of all the trout streams 
emptying into the Brook, as indeed I 
should, for I have tramped up and down 
its banks for eleven years. So imagine 
my surprise when a farmer, who was 
born near fair Bingen on the Rhine, in a 
moment of rare good-fellowship casually 
remarked: “There’s a big spring on 
my farm some two rods wide by six 
long, and it’s just lousy with big trout. 
My boy Hank caught one in April that 
weighed over three pounds!” Then, as 
though repenting of his loquaciousness, 
he added: “ But I don’t let any one fish 
there. It’s close up by my barn, and if 
I catch any one monkeying around there 
I shoot him with bird-shot.” Knowing 
the old fellow’s temper, I was certain 
that he would shoot upon the least provo- 
cation, but that did not deter me from 
mentally resolving that I would have a 
try at those trout, come what might. 
However, I promptly changed the sub- 
ject and began talking about hogs. So 
interested did I become in the question 
of hog breeding that I called on my 
Teutonic friend a few days later, just 
to see his swine, and while we wandered 
from pen to pen I talked “hog” until 
I felt bristles growing on my back; but 
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when I left the farm I was possessed 
of a mental picture of the cedar swale 
back of his barn, where I knew the 
spring must be located. 

Now, every disciple of Izaak Walton 
has a boon companion, for companion- 
ship is the sauce piquant of angling. 
For several years my wife has been my 
only comrade. Together we have whipped 
many a stream and tramped many a 
weary mile; also have been in at the 
finish of several lusty trout and mighty 
muscallonge. I thought it only right 
and proper to tell her of my discovery. 
“ But,” she objected, “ you say that the 
spring must be close to the old fellow’s 
barn and that the house is but a few 
rods beyond. If that’s so, then the 
chances are good for discovery. If I 
know anything about Schimmelphennig, 
discovery will spell trouble with a capital 
T, and, you know, we don’t want to get 
into trouble with our neighbors.” 

“But how can we help it?” I re- 
torted. “ There is the spring and there 
are the trout—big ones, too. What right 
has he to those fish, anyway!” I cried, 
warming to my subject with all the illogic 
of a fisherman. “ Those trout belong to 
the State and are rightfully as much ours 
as his. It would serve him just right if 
we secured the largest trout in the pond! 
Think, my dear, of walking out of that 
little swamp, bearing a three-pound trout 
which we had taken right from under 
old Schimmelphennig’s nose.” I saw 
by the flash of my partner’s eye that she 
had not forgotten certain watermelon epi- 
sodes of our early youth and that her 
sporting blood was warming; so I low- 
ered my voice and added carelessly, 
“Tt’ll do no harm to follow down the 
fain stream and discover if possible 
where the outlet of the spring disem- 
bogues. Then (provokingly) if you think 
jt too risky, we'll go on to the next creek- 
let, where we will be as safe as we are 


\in this study.” 


\“ Risk!” she snorted, rising to the 
fly with a rush. “T’ll run any risk that 
you dare, and you know it. I'll be ready 
to go when you are!” 


Several long June days sped by and 
business kept me chained to my desk, 
though my thoughts were all with Hans 
Schimmelphennig’s spring and its mon- 
ster trout. Then one evening the last 
page of copy was written, the last letter 
answered, and I saw a day of compara- 
tive idleness before me; so when I re- 
turned from the office I carried my favor- 
ite rod and trout creel with me. In that 
mellow interregnum which always fol- 
lows dinner I remarked over my paper: 
“Think I can get off tomorrow. What 
do you say to looking up that spring?” 

“ What time do we start?” 

“Oh! we should get away by 2:30 at 
least,” I replied. “It’s quite a round- 
about way getting in from the back of the 
farm, and we must get our fishing over 
by a little after 5, for I presume that 
Schimmelphennig does his milking about 
that time.” 

“ Shall I pack a lunch?” 

“ Sure thing! and say, don’t forget to 
put in that big fry-pan.” 

Two-thirty may be early in December, 
but it’s not early in June. In the latter 
month the sun is so fearful that some- 
thing will take place without his knowl- 
edge that he gets up shortly after going 
to bed and hangs around like a curious 
old woman just as long as he possibly 
can. We caught the old fellow napping, 
but he had his eye on us before we 
reached the poplar copse above the 
Brook, where we planned to leave our 
horse concealed while we searched for 
the outlet of Schimmelphennig’s spring. 
Fortunately there were no fences to 
bother, so we drove well back from the 
highway—sending two “ timber doodles ” 
whistling into the air and spreading con- 
sternation among the nesting sparrows, 
indigo buntings and yellow throats. In 
a few moments the horse was securely 
fastened to a tree that loomed high above 
the rest, for we wanted to be able to 
locate the nag quickly if necessity de- 
manded haste. Then we jointed our rods 
and were ready to start. “ Shall we take 
the lunch along?” asked my wife, as I 
shouldered my creel. 
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“Yes,” I replied. “ We'll not come 
back here unless we are in a hurry or 
ready to go home. Should we not be 
able to find the spring, we’ll go over the 
hill to the little creek where we caught 
that bunch two weeks ago, and secure 
enough for dinner, anyway. Here! (as 
my companion picked up the canvas creel 
that contained our lunch and cooking 
utensils) just hand that over to me, if 
you please.” 

“T’ll not do anything of the kind!” 
she retorted. “ You needn’t think for a 
moment that I’m going to trust my 
precious sandwiches and cake to any such 
careless hands as yours. You would leave 
the outfit at the roots of a tree and forget 
all about it, and I already begin to feel 
premonitions beneath my belt that I’m 
going to need an early dinner.” 

“Well, well, have your own way,” I 
retorted. (It’s a good idea to tell a 
woman to have her own way, for she is 
sure to in any event, and it sort of saves 
your self-respect.) “Now, my dear, 
here goes for the outlet of that spring. 
It can’t be over ten rods from where we 
now stand. So keep your eyes and ears 
open.” As carefully as possible we 
threaded our way through the abundant 
June vegetation, not noticing the many 
birds all about us, but keenly alive to 
their presence just the same. The mos- 
quitos swarmed about us in clouds, there 
being no breeze, and we were kept busy 
brushing them out of our eyes. Just as 
the edges of my wife’s temper had begun 
to ravel, we came out on the banks of 
the Brook. “ Now, look sharp,” I ad- 
vised; “for that creek may enter the 
Brook under ground. Otherwise I can’t 
understand why we haven’t discovered it 
on some of our former trips.” 

“The brush is not so very thick 
ahead,” replied my better half. “ How 
would it do for me to walk along parallel 
to you, some five or six rods back from 
the stream? One or the other would be 
pretty sure to discover the creek.” 

“Wise woman!” I commended. “I 
never thought of that. Two heads are 
better that one, if one be a sheep’s head.” 
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“T find it rather fatiguing at times to 
do the thinking for the whole family; 
but I would not make so much noise if 
I were you. Remember, the house is 
between the barn and the Brook.” 

Realizing the truth of all that she said, 
I silently nodded and swung down the 
bank. The ground was soft, and, save 
for the breaking of a dead twig now 
and then, neither of us made any noise. 
Five minutes passed and I began to feel 
uneasy, for I knew that we were just 
about opposite Schimmelphennig’s farm 
buildings. I paused, on the point of 
speaking, when my companion whistled 
under her breath, and I looked up just in 
time to see her pull an eight inch trout 
apparently out of the ground. I swung 
my hat in silent exultation. Again my 
better half’s lithe rod bent nearly double 
and a second trout, larger than the first, 
went flying skyward. Thinking that it 
was high time for me to have a rod in 
the sport, I looked about. The merry 
sound of running water beneath my feet 
attracted my attention; then, for the first 


‘time, I noticed a strong current setting 


out from the shore into the Brook. I 
was actually standing over the mouth of 
the brooklet—the outlet of the spring of 
which we were in search—and had it not 
been for my wife’s plan we would have 
missed it entirely. Following up the 
sound of the chuckling water, I shortly 
came to an opening not over two feet 
wide—a mere slit in the black soil—and 
dropped in my baited hook. Zip!-p!-p! 
I hooked a fish, but the rascal was too 
quick for me; with a dash he was under 
the overhanging bank and free, while my 
hook was hard and fast in the submerged 
root. Recking not the cost of hollow- 
point hooks, I severed my line and at- 
tached another. Shortly an eight inch 
sparkler was struggling in my basket, 
and in less than so many minutes five 
more splendid specimens of Fontinalis 
were keeping him company. That half- 
subterranean streamlet was literally alive 
with trout, and to think that for eleven 
years I had fished the neighborhood and 
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never discovered it! Quietly I made my 
way to my wife’s side and found her 
fairly trembling with excitement, but, 
judging from the spasmodic actions of 
her creel, the little woman had abundant 
reason for being excited. 

“How many you got?” I whispered. 


fishing in that spring before Farmer 
Hans gets out of bed, we'll have to move 
lively.” 

“T suppose so,” she regretfully ad- 
mitted. “But say! was it not great? 
Just heft that creel!” 

I hefted and her eight fish surely 








‘*My companion whistled softly, and I looked up just in time to see her pull an eight inch 
trout apparently out of the ground.”’ 





“Seven! And this will make eight,” 
she panted—snailing a trout out of the 
water by main strength. 

Looking at my watch, I exclaimed: 
‘Suffering smoke, girl! it’s a quarter 
past 4 already! If we are to do any 


weighed five pounds. Probably we 
should have been satisfied to have let 
well enough alone, but was a fisherman 
ever satisfied when in the throes of the 
fever? The thought that set my blood to 
bounding was: If there are such trout 
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in this creek, what will we find in the 
spring ? 

Just for the fun of the thing I whis- 
pered: “ Now, honey, if you are afraid 
to venture nearer the barn, stay here and 
fish while I have a try at the spring.” 
The red blood suffused her cheeks. 
“°F -f-fraid?” she sputtered in her ex- 
citement. “’Fraid! I'll bet my slice of 
angel cake against yours that we’ll catch 
the largest trout we’ve ever caught. 
Think of that grouchy old farmer keep- 
ing this thing a secret all these years. 
We buying our butter and eggs from 
him, too!” 

I chuckled. The fishing had gone to 
her head and she was ready to face the 
Evil One himself in order to have a try 
at those spring monsters, for she was 
absolutely certain that we were going to 
capture a record-breaker. For my part I 
was not sure of the capture, but I was 
positive that a big fish was going to be 
hooked, if Providence in the form of 
Hans Schimmelphennig did not interfere. 
Quickly but silently we made our way 
over the trembling soil, feeling like a pair 
of watermelon-hungry youngsters, out 
investigating in the dark of the moon. 
Suddenly I perceived the gable end of 
the barn looming above the tree-tops and 
silently pointed to it. “I see it,” she 
whispered excitedly, “and that’s the 
house just to the left. Thank Fortune 
there’s no smoke coming from the chim- 
ney. But where in the name of goodness 
can that spring be? and what has become 
of the creek?” We looked about in be- 
wilderment. Our creek had disappeared 
beneath the surface, and not a whisper 
came from it to indicate its location. 

“ Where did you catch the last glimpse 
of water?” I asked. 

“ Back under that big elm.” 

“That’s where we lost the stream, 
then,” I answered. “Let’s go back. 
Hurry!” Back we went. Sure enough, 
water was gurgling about the roots of 
the tree; the stream was there, all right, 
but no sign of it elsewhere, save in the 
direction of the Brook. “Now we'll 
circle,” I said, “ and the first to find water 
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will call the other. But don’t make any 
noise, lest we ‘rouse our neighbors.” I 
swung to the left and my companion to 
the right. A few moments passed and 
I had half completed my side of the com- 
pass, when a low Hiss-s-s! from my wife 
informed me that she had again been the 
lucky one. I hurried over. Sure enough, 
at her feet the creek was chuckling away 
over the success of its little joke: it had 
made a sharp bend at right angles with 
the main course of the stream and it was 
not surprising that we lost it. “Come 
on!” commanded my companion, forcing 
her way through the cedars. 

“Look out for old Schimmelphennig,” 
I admonished. 

“Schimmelphennig can go to (hesi- 
tating for a proper locality) —the barn 
and feed his hogs,” she added lamely — 
turning a glowing face in my direction. 

Following close upon the little woman’s 
heels, I bumped into her when she sud- 
denly stopped, almost knocking her 
down. “Look out!” she squealed in 
genuine feminine terror, forgetting cau- 
tion for the moment. “I’m right on the 
banks of the spring!” 

Peering over her shoulder, I saw a 
miniature lake some three rods wide and 
perhaps six long, somewhat larger than 
my agriculturist friend had led me to 
think it would be, environed with a thick 
growth of cedar, tag alders and willows. 
The dark bottom of the lake or spring 
made it impossible to estimate the depth 
of the water, though it had every ap- 
pearance of being quite deep — probably 
10 or 15 feet at the upper end, shoaling 
to less than two at the outlet. Where.the 
springs were located I did not pause to 
examine. The brush was cleared away at 
several places where our Teutonic friend 
stood when fishing, a rigged tamarack 
pole bearing mute evidence to recent 
piscatorial effort. Selecting the nearest 
opening, we prepared to cast. Just as I 
raised my rod, a dog up at the house 
began to bark vociferously and a win- 
dow was shoved noisily up. “ Look at 
the house!” whispered my wife, greatly 
agitated. 
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The second story of the farmhouse 
showed above the tree-tops and from one 
of the windows leaned a substantial, 
white-robed, night-capped figure. Our 
immediate discovery seemed to us inevi- 
table, for we did not realize that our 
duck clothing did not show as promi- 
nently as did the white garb of the figure 
in the window. We slunk into the shel- 
tering arms of the cedars and waited, 
importuning the Red Gods to give us 
just one chance at the trout. At last 
the blesséd damosel turned back, but the 
chamber window was left open and the 
dog continued to invoke high heaven. 

“Shall we make a sneak?” and I 
looked at my companion. 

“Not unless you are afraid,” and her 
jaws shut with a snap. “I tell you 
what I’ll do,” she added; “ it was I who 
disturbed the cur with my silly scream, 
so as penance I will watch while you 
fish. Then, when you have taken a trout, 
I will have a try and you stand guard.” 

“But suppose that fool dog takes it 
into his head to come down here and 
investigate? See, we’re on the path that 
leads to the house.” 

“ Well, never mind. 
face and tame him.” 

“T believe you will!” I ejaculated ad- 
miringly. “But I hate like sin to take 
what may be our only try at these fish.” 

“ Never mind that,” she said. ‘“ You’re 
wasting precious time. The men will be 
coming out to the barn soon; then the jig 
will be up. Get busy, I tell you.” 

Even before she had ceased to speak, 
a stentorian voice-over at the house be- 
gan to call lustily. “Bill! Jake! Chris! 
get up! Time to milk the cows!” That 
decided me and I turned to the fishing, 
while my wife ran lightly along the path 
to the lower end of the spring, where 
she stood watching and listening. Know- 
ing that nothing could escape her eyes 
or ears, I sent my baited hook flying out 
over the black looking water. Once, 
twice, thrice I cast without results. “ Oh, 
hurry! hurry!” begged the little woman 
in a shrill whisper that carried well in 
the still morning atmosphere; “the 
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dog’s running in the swamp.” There 
was no doubt of it— the dog was com- 
ing! A fourth time I cast, allowing the 
bait to sink beneath the surface before I 
retrieved my line; then, as the hook be- 
gan to move through the water, there 
came a mighty tug that bent my light 
four-ounce rod nearly double and set the 
reel to shrieking. I trembled for my 
light tackle, for my captive plunged and 
tugged like a muscallonge. 

“Throw off that click quick!” called 
my companion. I did so but the shrill 
noise had stirred up the dog afresh. 
Wow-wow-wow! Wow-w-w-w! Wow! 
It did not seem that he could be over 
eighty feet distant, though the thick 
trees concealed him from view. How- 
ever, I could not think of the dog, for 
I was connected with as goodly a bunch 
of trouble as it has ever been my for- 
tune to run up against in a long fishing 
career. Forth and back raved the fish, 
ripping the line through the water as 
only a monster trout can, while I cluag 
to the rod and prayed for time. In so 
circumscribed a place there was little 
room for battle; my only hope lay in 
keeping the fish in constant motion, thus 
tiring him as soon as possible. When 
he sulked I tugged upon the line; when 
he dashed away, I pressed upon the re- 
volving spool with a raw and bleeding 
thumb. At last my captive began to tire 
and I loosened the landing net from my 
shoulder, thinking of a speedy victory; 
but at that instant came a great clatter 
of .cans and milk pails and I knew that 
Schimmelphennig and his stalwart sons 
were on their way to the barn. Wow! 
wow! wow! sang the dog with increased 
fervor. “Vot’s der matter mit dot 
Kiser?” I heard the frau ask in broken 
English. “I dinks dot he must haff a 
coon down in der svamp—ain’t it?” 
“No,” answered one of the young men; 
“he’s just running swamp rabbits.” 
And I blessed him in my heart. 

“T think, Chris, he’s down by the 
spring, barking at the big trout you were 
telling us about last night,” remarked 
the old man, laughing immoderately at 
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his own joke. The other boys snickered, 
but Chris growled out something and 
was evidently in no very good humor. 
“ Aha!” said I to myself, “so our good 
son Chris has tried conclusions with a 
monster trout and been worsted, in 
spite of his tamarack telegraph pole and 
hay-rope line. Well, I’ll land that same 
fish on a four-ounce rod or know the 
reason why. Yes, sir,” said I, “I'll land 
this fish in spite of Luck and the whole 
blamed Teutonic race. Ah, would 
you?” as the fish made a dash for some 
projecting roots; “but you can’t, my 
beauty. I am a Presbyterian and be- 
lieve that it was foreordained from the 
foundation of the world that you should 
surrender to this little wand.” So I 
talked to myself, forgetful of Shimmel- 
phennig, dog and danger, intent only on 
bringing the great fish to net. That my 
antagonist was tiring was evident, and 
I turned to sign the good news to my 
wife, who, like one of the Spartan 
youths at Thermopyle, was bravely 
standing in the pathway of the enemy. 

“Here’s the dog at last!” she whis- 
pered. 

It was only too true. Not ten feet 
away from my wife he stood, all bris- 
tled up and barking as only a back- 
country farmer’s dog can bark. I 
awaited the outcome with no little fear, 
though I never for an instant released 
the strain on my fish. 

From the house came the fretful 
voice of the old lady. “Hans! Hans, 
I told you again alretty. Go down by 
dot spring und find oudt vot vas bother- 
ing Kiser!” 

“Yah, yah,” good-naturedly answered 
the voice of Schimmelphennig, “ just as 
soon as I feed the pigs.” 

Fate, Fortune, Luck — whatever it is 
that rules the lives of fishermen — was 
still with us. Wife, trying to scrape an 
acquaintance with the dog, was calling 
in most persuasive whispers, “Come, 
pretty doggie! come here!” But Kiser 
would have nothing to do with her, and 
kept up his confounded barking until 
the echoes howled in protest. Then a 
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happy thought struck the little woman. 
Throwing off her lunch bag, she ex- 
tracted a ham sandwich and tossed it in 
the dog’s direction. That was a lan- 
guage even a Dutch dog could under- 
stand and appreciate. A second sand- 
wich soon followed the first and the 
woman glanced despairingly in my di- 
rection. When the last one had disap- 
peared she began on the angel food 
— berating the irate dog as she fed him 
our choicest dainties. But Kiser, car- 
ing not at all for the tongue lashing, 
gobbled angel cake as though that was 
his accustomed fare. Meanwhile I had 
not been idle. The fish was vanquished. 
I heaved a great sigh of relief when I 
saw the bright body safe within the 
landing net and when I lifted the trout 
from the water it was with difficulty that 
I repressed a shout. 

Just then there came a shout from 
the house, and I looked up, to see the 
chamber window again filled with the 
portly form of the old lady. She leaned 
far out, like Barbara Frietchie of old, 
and gesticulated wildly with her night- 
cap, as she roared at the top of her 
voice: “ Roon, Hans! Roon quick! der 
is a mans down by der spring ketchin’ 
der trouts! Chris, Bill, Jake! coom! 
coom quick und help! Roon, Hans! 
Sick ’em, Kiser!” 

I heard a gate slam and knew that 
Schimmelphennig had started in pur- 
suit; but the fish was in my hands, and, 
whether we succeeded in eluding the old 
man or not, I was determined not to 
surrender the prize. “ Come on, honey!” 
I called. ‘“ We'll give ‘em a run for 
their money !”’ 

“Wait till I dump the rest of this 
lunch. There isn’t much left, but it may 
serve to keep him busy for a while.” 

“ Wise plan,” I replied. “ Now, fol- 
low me” ——and I plunged into the 
thickest part of the little swamp, deter- 
mined to make short work of reaching 
the high land. It was hard running but 
we made fair progress and had it not 
been for the dog I would have breathed 
easy. Wife’s line became tangled in a 
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small cedar but a single sweep of my 
pocket-knife released it. 

A roar came from Friend Schimmel- 
phennig, who had discovered the dog 
eating the remains of our lunch. “Oh, 
Bill! come here vonce” (lapsing into 
dialect in his excitement). “ Der scoun- 


‘em, lick ’em! Und if you don’t, we'll 
have ‘em arrested.” 

“Hold on, Chummie,” I laughed. 
“Our friends are clean off all around 
and we've got plenty of time to make the 
buggy. “ Poor Kiser!” I added, “ think 
of making him eat lard and gun-powder 











“In so circumscribed a place there was little room for playing the fish."’ 





drels have poisoned der dog! he’s shoost 
eating der last of der dope. Jake, you 
bring some lard und gun-powder, und 
you und Bill help me poke it down him. 
Chris, you’d better run down to der 
mout’ of der creek, for dot’s der way 
dem fellers came in. Und if you ketch 


after such a breakfast!” 

“T don’t care,” returned my better 
half. “If I can’t enjoy it, I’m glad to 
know that the dog won’t. Think of feed- 
ing him those fine sandwiches and ange? 
cake! It’s enough to provoke a saint!” 

“ Never mind, little woman. We got 
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the trout anyway, and he’s a peach. 
Look at that!” And I held the fish up 
for inspection. 

“ He’s certainly a beauty and worth all 
he cost. Well,” she added, “I suppose 
it’s start for home at once, as we have 
nothing but trout for breakfast.” 

“T suppose so,’ I replied. “ And I’m 
mighty sorry, for I’m hungry enough to 
eat any dog but the Dutchman’s.” 

My companion was very silent as we 
drove home, but just as we reached the 
gate she remarked: “Tell you what, 
old man, I’m going back to that spring 
once more and catch a trout for myself!” 

“But that would be poaching.” 

“Poaching is heaps of fun,” she re- 
joined — “ when you don’t get caught! ” 


a 


CATCHING DRUM ON THE SABINE. 





Walter, my deaf brother, was 17 and 
I was 14. We lived with our widowed 
mother upon a farm in Northeast Texas, 
where we devoted our leisure hours to 
hunting and fishing along Muddy Cedar 
and Rocky Cedar. But we made annual 
trips to either the Sabine or Trinity, in 
quest of bigger fish. 

It was early in May. The weather for 
some weeks had been fine. We caught 
up with our farm work and had been 
looking about for two days to get some 
one to go with us, for it was 20 miles to 
the Sabine—a very heavily timbered 
bottom, with cane brakes and under- 
brush in abundance—and it had never 
occurred to us, little boys as we were, to 
go alone. Our impatience got the better 
of us, however, and, having failed to find 
any older person to accompany us, we 
decided just before noon of the third day 
to go alone. While Mother was cook- 
ing us some potatoes, bread and tea 
cakes, and putting up parcels of salt, 
sugar, coffee, corn-meal and bacon to 
take with us, we were busily engaged in 
getting the mules harnessed to the wagon 
and in loading such things as we should 
need on the trip: corn, oats in the sheaf, 
bedding, an axe to make camp with, 
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gunnysacks and trace chains to make a 
crawfish seine and a grubbing hoe with 
which to dig earth worms. These, with 
our ftshing tackle, an extra coat for each 
(which we drew from the wardrobe of 
our larger brother), and the old-time tilt- 
ing barrel stevens .22 rifle, finished our 
equipment. We had finished our mid- 
day meal just at noon and were immedi- 
ately on our way. Have you been there, 
reader? Do you know what the antici- 
pations of a boy are upon a trip like this? 
Especially when such anticipations are 
heightened by a shade of misgiving at- 
tending camping out in those dark woods! 
Never was the weather more nearly per- 
fect. The wind was blowing gently from 
the northwest—just enough to prevent 
sultriness; the sky was cloudless; larks 
were soaring and singing upon the prai- 
ries, and as we passed through an occa- 
sional stretch of timber the cardinal gros- 
beaks, blue-jays and the various species 
of woodpeckers crossed from tree to tree 
in front of us. But ammunition was 
scarce with us. Besides, we loved the 
songsters, and it was only when a pair 
of quail were seen threading their way 
through the grass by the side of the road 
that we drew up long enough to pick 
them off, one at a time, for supper. 
There was no game law then and this 
seemed perfectly legitimate to us. Late 
in the afternoon we entered the dense 
forest that encompasses the Sabine for 
miles upon both sides, interrupted only 
by an occasional clearing. 

Just before sundown we reached a 
pleasant, homey looking place, with a 
gin a little off to the east side, enclosed 
in a clean, grass-covered lot, with large 
oak trees standing here and there about 
and underneath one of which we discov- 
ered an old-fashioned well of clear cold 
water. Here we decided to camp, fear- 
ing to go on down to the river alone, and 
we readily obtained permission to spend 
the night in the gin lot. We were up 
very early the next morning and by the 
time we could see the road we were off 
—forgetting all about breakfast in our 
eagerness to begin the sport and won- 
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dering as it grew light why we did not 
go on to the river to camp. Crossing 
the stream at Cain’s Bridge, we drove 
up-stream a short distance to a grassy 
knoll, in the centre of which stood a fine 
old wide-spreading oak, and, tethering 
our mules upon the fresh green grass, 
proceeded at once to business. The first 
thing to do was to get crawfish for bait; 
for no experienced drum fisher will waste 
time unless he has this kind of bait, and 
the larger and redder the better. Hur- 
riedly ripping open a couple of gunny- 


ing. The method of fishing for drum is 
to slowly work the bait up and down, 
and when a full-sized drum strikes it 
there is something doing right then. 
But luck did not seem to be with us, and 
along about 10 o’clock we began to re- 
member that we had eaten no breakfast. 
Walter tired of holding his pole first, 
and, fixing it solidly in the bank, so that 
his hook would remain at about the 
proper depth, he left it and began to 
busy himself with other matters. Pres- 
ently down went the pole, half of its 
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BASS. Taken from Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 





sacks, we hastily attached a chain to one 
edge, using ordinary binder twine for the 
purpose, and away we went to the near- 
est shallow pond, where we soon had 
an abundance of just the right kind of 
bait. We then cut long slender poles, 
to which we attached large white lines, 
heavily leaded, and on the 9-O Kirby 
hooks at the end impaled the largest red 
crawfish in the pail. 

Walter was on the north side of the 
river and I on the south, where each 
could easily see what the other was do- 


length going out of sight in the water, 
and then rebounded with such force as 
to indicate that a very heavy fish had 
struck it. I threw a chunk at Walter to 
attract his attention and as he turned to 
see what the matter was I motioned to 
his pole, which was still swaying up and 
down from the recoil. He hurried to it, 
raised the hook out of the water and 
found the bait gone! ‘Whew! that 
must have been a whopper,”’ he said; 
“T’ll just stay with him this time,” and 
down he sat to wait for the return. But 
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he soon got too hungry to watch longer 
and set out his pole again and went 
away. Pretty soon the same thing hap- 
pened and this time he saw the pole just 
as it went bending down into the water. 
He made a grand rush for it, but ere he 
reached the spot the pole had rebounded 
again and the fish had gone. He did 
not say anything this time, but I could 
see, by the set look on his face, that if 
that drum returned for the third crawfish 
within the next hour there would be a 
disturbance in the water on that side of 
the river. But he had not long to wait, 
for presently I heard the water splash, 
and, looking up quickly, saw Walter 
hauling back with all his might, while 
the large stubborn pole writhed and 
twisted in his hand. There was no such 
thing as playing a fish with us. It was 
only a question as to the strength of the 
hook and line as compared with the size 
of the fish, and I soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Walter draw the huge 
floundering shiny drum up the bank, 
and, grasping it in the gills, hurry to 
safe ground. What a prize! ten pounds 
ifan ounce! I had just started to stick 
my own pole into the bank, so that I 
could run round to see his fish, when I 
felt it give a violent jerk and heard my 
line go ripping and whistling through 
the water. I remember hauling back 
with all my might, running down the 
pole with both hands until the line was 
reached, and of hearing a mighty splash- 
ing of the water beneath me. But the 
next thing I was conscious of was the 
fact that I was lying upon my stomach, 
with a huge drum lying crosswise under 
me and my two greater fingers firmly 
fixed in his gills! Walter was not less 
delighted than I—for we had one to eat 
while there and one to take home. And 
if two boys ever did make haste to dress 
a fish and get a skilletful to frying, we 
were those boys. Delicious? Ah, dear 
reader! were you ever a boy? We ate 
just one-third of this 10-pound fish for 
dinner, with cold corn-bread and coffee, 
and tea cakes for dessert At night our 
fear of the woods had completely van- 
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ished, and, after making another meal 
from the first drum caught—for mine was 
the larger—and setting our hooks out, 
baited with red earth-worms for cat, we 
retired underneath the wagon and slept 
soundly until morning, awakening with 
appetites again present. The last third 
of the noble drum served us for breakfast, 
and with the other, together with a nice 
channel catfish caught in the night, we 
started homeward. M. Scott. 


a 


IN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 


The Bay of Fundy has always been a 
famous fishing ground, especially for 
salmon and shad. Fifty years ago the fish 
were so plentiful that a method was used 
to catch them which seems odd nowa- 
days, says a writer in the Mew York Sun. 

The tide rises high in the Bay of Fundy 
and its headwaters, and of this fact the 
fishermen of 50 years ago took full ad- 
vantage. At high tide the water makes 
sizable rivers of tiny streams. Large 
schools of shad and other fish in those 
days came up the rivers with the tide. 
The method of catching them was simple 
in the extreme. At low tide a seine 
would be staked to the river bed and the 
top of the seine weighted to the bottom 
with leads. Then, after the tide had 
risen, the fishermen would pull up the 
seine so that it formed a barrier across 
the entire river bed. 

When the tide began to run out the 
fish would find their return to the sea 
barred effectively. The little fellows, of 
course, would poke their way through the 
seine, but the ones worth catching would 
flop impotently against the meshes. Soon 
the tide would be out completely, leaving 
only a foot or so of water in the river. 
Several thousand fish would be there for 
the taking. A pair of rubber boots anda 
basket would be sufficient equipment for 
the fishermen, who waded out and gath- 
ered them in wholesale. The fish don’t 
run up the rivers any more, and the sein- 
ing must be done in the bay itself. This 
is profitable, it is true, but a fish with half 
a head can avoid capture for a long time. 
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A YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIAST. 





Master Dwight Blackman of Albion, 
Ind., appears to be a lucky fisherman for 
a 7-year-old lad. He became interested 
in fishing shortly after he learned to 
talk. One day, while watching a fish 
in anaquarium, 
he exclaimed: 
“See him—big 
fellow! there 
him goes! Fish 
got lotsoftails” 
(meaning fins). 
His first fishing 
resulted in the 
landing of sev- 
eral turtles, but 
no fish. He was 
so disappointed 
at his lack of 
success that he 
did not want to 
fish any longer. 
We attracted 
his attention 
elsewhere, 
while one of us 
fastened a fish 
on his hook and 
threwitintothe 
river. Then we 
told him that 
we thought 
there wasa fish 
on his line and 
tocome and try 
to catch it. His 
excitement ran 
high as he 
swung the fish 
onshore. He 
never found 
out that he had 
been fooled. 

At another 
time we refused to consent for him to go 
with us on a fishing trip to a lake. When 
part way there, we found him riding 
snugly in the boat behind the rig; so we 
took him along and left him fishing on 
shore, while we fished nearby from the 
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boat. We caught none. The illustration 
shows what the lad got—namely, eight 
catfish weighing 514 lbs. No wonder he 
wears the proud smile! 

Albion, Ind. ROLiin BLACKMAN. 





WE have had a splendid winter up 
here in Wis- 
consin—very 
little snow and 
no extreme 
cold. No hard 
crust has form- 
edon the snow, 
and the game 
has come 
through in fine 
shape. I never 
saw sO many 
partridges as I 
have seen this 
spring or so 
many signs of 
deer. I live on 
Long Lake. It 
is properly 
named, as it is 
18 miles long 
by from a half 
to 1% miles 
wide andiscon- 
nected with 
Mud Lake and 
Devil’s Lake. 
It is a deep 
spring lake, 
with sand and 
gravel bottom 
and fine shores. 
Its wateris very 
pure and one 
can see the bot- 
tom on a clear 
day in 20 ft. of 
water. We 
have fine bass 
and pike fishing and also catch some big 
muscallonge. There are also whitefish, 
pickerel, perch and bluegills. It is situ- 
ated on the highest point of land in Wis- 
consin, and is only a night’s ride from 
Chicago. J. P. HALE. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By Doctok FERDINAND BROWN. 


AVING just read the February 
Sports AFIELD, and being espe- 
cially interested in duck shoot- 

ing, I wish to submit the following, which 
may be of interest to your readers. The 
old-time hunters will tell you that the 
big fall shoot comes off just before the 
first freeze, or during the first fall snow- 
storm. Don’t you know how uneasy a 
hunter feels if he is unable to get out to 
the ponds on the day that brings the first 
snow squall? He just imagines that 
were he in that blind at his favorite 
slough, he would come back home with 
a wagon-load of big ones. I have been 
hunting ducks in this country for 20 
years, and I want to say that this “dope” 
that weather conditions must be so and 
so and the wind this way or that way, in 
order to get good shooting, does not 
hold good. 

About the 5th of last November Dr. 
Stevenson, Dr. Donahoe and myself got 
word that a party of hunters had just re- 
turned from the sloughs in the vicinity 
of Humboldt, with nearly 100 ducks. 
They went out at daylight and returned 
shortly after dinner. The day had been 
very fair and not very cold. About 2 
o’clock we three started for the same 
place, which is about 26 miles out, and 


made a perfect runin Dr.S.’scar. After 
we had been on the road a few miles the 
wind started strongly from the north- 
west, and just as we pulled up to the 
famous slough snow began falling. We 
congratulated ourselves that for once in 
our lives we were on the ground under 
the most favorable weather conditions 
that a hunter could ask for. Of course 
the big flight would be on from the 
North and we could just see ourselves 
dodging the birds, for fear of getting 
knocked down, for certainly the old 
dope would not fail. There were per- 
haps twenty sloughs in this vicinity, in 
the general direction of north and south, 
the one mentioned being the largest. 
While we were getting ready for action, 
a nice bunch of mallards flew directly 
over the car and not over 20 yds. high. 
It developed later that this was the near- 
est that we got to a bunch of good ones 
that day. We separated and got under 
cover and waited and watched. The 
snow continued pretty stiff. Now and 
then a few birds would be seen in the 
middle of the lake; but there was no 
big flight. We stuck to it till dark, and, 
on arriving at the car at a stated time, 
found that together we had bagged three 
ducks! The dope had failed miserably ; 
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but we held a consultation and decided 
that the big shoot would be held in the 
morning. A very accommodating farmer 
nearby gave us a warm supper and the 
use of the hay loft in the barn for sleep- 
ing apartments. Little sleep we got 
those few hours. The temperature kept 
dropping and our coats were hardly 
enough cover to be comfortable for 
sleeping. In the morning we separated, 
one going to the big slough and two to 
a smaller one, which the farmer said 
would be more to our liking. We were 
surprised to find the entire pond frozen 
over, but not sufficient to hold one up. 
There were a few ducks sitting on the 
ice, and now and then a small flock fly- 
ing. Dr. S. managed to pull down a 
spike-tail, and this was the entire bag 
for that morning. Dr. D. reported that 
on the big slough there were a large 
number swimming in the middle, this 
lake only freezing around the edges. So 
much for the stormy, windy, cold-weather 
shooting. Dr.S. said: “Boys, there’s 
no use talking. The ducks have all 
gone south. Nothing more doing this 
season.” I remember this remark that 
the Doctor made and how far from cor- 
rect it proved to be. This had been the 
first freeze and the first snow-storm and 
no more snow fell until Jate in December. 

The next week was fair and somewhat 
warmer, freezing a little at night. Ten 
days later I wanted to try the shooting 
at the Humboldt Lakes again. My two 
partners of the previous hunt were dis- 
gusted, so I could not induce them to 
go. Every one declared that the shoot- 
ing was all over—ducks all gone; so it 
was rather hard to get upa party. I 
finally arranged for a party of four. We 
left home at 6 a. m., Sunday, Nov. 13. 
The sky was as clear as a bell, with very 
little wind and a freezing temperature. 
We arrived at the big slough some little 
time after daylight and the sight which 
met our eyes made the trip worth while, 
even should we not get a shot. The 
slough, which is about three-fourths of a 
mile long and from 100 yds. to a quarter 
of a mile wide, was frozen over, all but 
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a few air holes here and there. The 
north half of this lake was simply black 
with ducks, composed of mallards, blue- 
bills, gadwalls, bald-plates, green- winged 
teal and spoonbills—yea, and spike-tails. 
The bulk of them were mallards. I 
wouldn’t attempt to say how many thou- 
sands of ducks there were on the ice and 
in those air holes on that lake that morn- 
ing. Only once before have I seen so 
many ducks at one time on one slough. 
Of course only a very small number, 
comparatively, were in the open water, 
for the simple reason that only about a 
fiftieth part of them could get in the 
water, the balance were very contented 
sitting on the ice. They would get up 
in clouds, some going away, but most 
of them alighting on the ice again. As 
I have said, this sight was a corker. 
But how were we to get action? The 
lake was too deep to wade to good 
cover, and a boat was out of the ques- 
tion through the ice, and the ice was not 
strong enough to hold the weight of a 
good-sized man. Allow me to state 
right here that I am not a good-sized 
man, and to this fact I owe my best hunt 
last fall. For once in my life I was glad 
to be dubbed a feather-weight. With 
my hunting clothes on and with gun and 
shells I probably weighed 135 pounds. 
All of the other fellows weighed 175 or 
better. One of the boys and myself 
started up the east side of the slough; 
the other two taking the other side. As 
we walked along, the ducks kept getting 
up from the north end in big bunches. 
I had been walking on the ice along the 
edge, to test its strength. My partner 
also tried it and it cracked and pounded 
with his weight so much that he imme- 
diately took to the land. We were now 
getting pretty near the north end and I 
said to Doc: ‘Do you see that bunch 
of cane rushes out there, about mid way 
to the other side?” ‘‘Yes,” he said, 
‘“‘and if we were only in there with a 
boat, what sport we could have! The 
flight seems to be right over those 
rushes.” “TI am going out to that bunch 
of rushes on the ice and get into that 
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flight,” I said. “You can never make 
it,” said the Doctor. ‘Watch me!” 
And off I started. Besides my gun and 
shells, I had a box of Illinois River de- 
coys., I felt my way along, and the 
farther I got from shore the more the 
ice would crack. Many times I would 
turn around, hesitate, and wonder if I 
hadn’t better return to terra firma. But 
just as I was about to give it up, I would 
look around toward the rushes and see 
bunch after bunch of big ones flying just 
over the same. So I pushed on over the 
thin ice, expecting to be immersed any 
minute. Finally I reaches the dear spot, 
and on a hasty examination found that 
the ice was about the same thickness 
inside the rushes as outside. The rushes 
were of the large cane variety, covering 
about 10 yards long by 5 wide. To the 
north and to the south of me I could see 
big spaces of open water. To say that 
I was somewhat nervous and not in the 
best condition to shoot, is the exact truth. 
In fact, I didn’t shoot at a duck for some 
little time. They were flying over in 
almost every direction now. Guess I 
had buck fever, together with a feeling 
that I was going to get a cold water bath 
in about 6 feet of water at any moment. 
Finally I began with my Stevens re- 
peater. I guess I pulled down three or 
four out of the first 25 shells. I simply 
couldn’t hitthem. During a lull I slid 
the decoys out on the ice, but they were 
not necessary. My nerve was better 
now, and I begin hitting. I want to say 
to you that when one of those big mal- 
lards hits the ice, you know that some- 
thing struck. Many of them were only 
winged, of course, and I had to race 
after them, taking chances of going to 
the bottom any minute. One green- 
head that I had winged fell about 20 
yards from the air-hole to the south. I 
struck out after him, but he beat me to 
it, having reached the water, where he 
defied me to get him. Having approached 
to within 10 feet of the air-hole, I be- 
came brave, having more confidence in 
the ice, and after this I was sliding over 
everywhere, running after ducks. The 
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boys on the other side of the lake did 
not know who it was, and they told me 
afterward that they thought I had skees 
on, the way I was sliding over the ice. 
I was getting 20 shots to their one. I 
had to sneak to shore once for more 
shells, having located Doc on the east 
side. I had shot 75 shells in the first 
hour, and got one more box from Doc. 
On returning to my famous blind, I 
found that the ice was thawing around 
the dead ducks and around the decoy 
box. It was probably 10:30 a. m. now. 
The sun was getting quite warm and I 
noticed that the open places were get- 
ting larger; but I kept on pegging away 
at them, and they were flying just the 
same. I was picking mostly mallards— 
the other varieties being mostly green- 
wing teal, spoonbills and bluebills; the 
latter, however, were almost always out 
of range from the rushes. I had begun 
to lose too many, by winging, and they 
would hit for the open water. So I be- 
gan to shoot twice and as high as five 
times at the same bird, to kill if possible. 
One green-head that I had stopped after 
shooting at it four times, fell dead near 
the east shore, not far from Doc. I 
gathered up what birds I had, put them 
on the string, and started for the dead 
green-head and shore, thinking I had 
better make two trips. After going this 
way and that, I got Mr. Mallard and 
delivered him with the balance to Doc. 
I did not know how many I had, but 
Doc counted 18 and most of them were 
mallards. When I got back to the 
rushes I was sweating and knew the 
thing would be off in a very short time. 
I pulled down a couple more mallards 
and they fell towards the west side; so 
I determined to go to shore from that 
direction. Picking up the decoys, I 
started. I noticed a hunter just leaving 
the west shore and he was coming direct- 
ly toward me. This assured me that I 
could make a safe landing. As the new 
hunter approached, I recognized him as 
belonging to another party. Said he 
had killed a mallard from the shore and 
it had dropped out near the rushes and 
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he was after it. I told him I was leav- 
ing, that it was getting dangerous, and 
warned him against staying out there. 
However, he went on and got into my 
same blind and before I had reached 
shore he had pulled down a couple. I 
was mighty glad to reach the land again 
after such a hazardous experience. 

Having found one of the boys of our 
party, we started forthe car. This fel- 
low had one lone spoonbill and I had 
the laugh on him. As we walked along, 
we could hear my friend in the bunch 
of rushes pounding away atthem I re- 
marked that if he could hold out there 
for an hour, he would have the limit— 
for he was a fine shot. Next day I 
learned from him that he had remained 
in the blind on the ice until 1 o’clock 
and at this hour he went through, over 
his head into the ice-cold water. He 
had previously taken his ducks to shore 
and had gone back to get a few more. 
He had an awful time getting out but he 
made it, and had no bad results from 
his experience. He bagged 24—mostly 
mallards. 

After arriving at the car, which we 
left at the southeast end, we devoured 
what lunch we had and pulled out for a 
smaller slough which we thought would 
be open and where a farmer told us there 
were thousands more. They were there 
all right. Two of the boys set the de- 
coys in the open water at the north end 
and got 12 nice ones in a short time. 
About 4 o’clock we pulled out for home, 
and I for one was well satisfied with the 
day’s sport. Hunting on the ice was not 
only a new feature to me, put it proved 
to be great sport and brought out many 
points that one does not get in ordinary 
shooting. 

In closing this story, I wish to say 
that this ice hunting continued until after 
Thanksgiving. We went out the follow- 
ing Sunday and four of us were in the 
blind on the ice at the same time. The 
air-holes were still there. This time we 
set the decoys very near the open water, 
and the mallards would come over the 
water and then swing for the decoys. 


We had great sport that day. On the 
way to this lake, a mile or so from it, we 
flushed several big flocks of mallards 
from the stubble, where they were feed- 
ing. I venture to say that one bunch 
which got up out of a barley field must 
have contained 1,000 mallards—mostly 
green-heads, strange to say. The mal- 
lards that we killed this day were all de- 
formed, their necks being three times the 
normal size. They had stuffed them- 
selves with grain to such an extent that 
they actually looked deformed. I never 
knew mallards to stay here so late as 
they did this year. They were brought 
in as late as Christmas. And a great 
fall it was after the freeze-up. The 
ducks had great feeding in the stubble 
and corn fields, and the mild weather 
kept the air-holes open, so they could 
take a daily bath. There was no snow 
to cover up the feed, so is it any wonder 
that the mallards stuck around so long? 
I suppose it will be a good many years 
before I hunt ducks again under the 
conditions that I have here related, but 
I hope to have the pleasure at some 
future date, because it beats a boat or 
wading all to pieces. Taking chances? 
To be sure. But what hunter wouldn’t 
take chances for a duck or two. 





THE SANDHILL CRANE OF OLD. 


I read with much pleasure in a recent 





number an article on the dancing of the 


sandhill crane, which took me back to 
my early ducking expeditions on the 
Lake Creek marshes on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation. That used to be a 
famous country for sandhill cranes, the 
greatest without doubt in all this part 
of the West. The Lake Creek marshes 
were also the greatest mallard grounds 
I ever visited, even exceeding the old- 
time wondrous region about Beaver Lake 
on the Upper Kankakee. 

In the early autumn, say along the 
first two weeks of October, the cranes 
came in there by the thousands, and 
many an hour we spent in watching 
them through our glasses going through 
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the evolutions of their grotesque dance. 
Hundreds of them would settle on a 
barren hillside, evidently for no other 
purpose than to enjoy their terpsichorean 
pastime.’ I have seen scores of these 
comical birds in the mazes of the dance 
at one time, circling round and round, 
hopping up and down, stiff-legged; now 
with one wing drooping low, now with 
the other—squatting, sidling and strut- 
ting; sometimes running swiftly back- 
ward and forward, and maintaining all 
the time as a sort of an accompaniment 
a low cluttering, seductive call. When 
one group of birds grew tired of the 
dance, others would take it up. Along 
about sunset they would rise in flocks 
and stream across the sunlit sky over 
our camp out on to the hundreds of ter- 
raqueous knolls in the middle of that 
vast marsh, where they roosted. Their 
ringing, far-reaching Pur-rut! rut-rut! 
we would hear long after darkness had 
settled over the landscape. 

This queer maneuvering could not 
have been any mating ceremony, as we 
always saw it in the fall and but seldom 
in the spring. This leads me to remark 
that, with the possible exception of the 
woodcock, less is known about this royal 
game bird by the average young gunner 
of the day than almost any other game 
bird whose presence we have enjoyed in 
the past. The woodcock, even in its 
palmiest days and where it was most 
abundant, was always more or less of a 
study and a mystery, but not so with the 
sandhill. He was once as common as 
the wild goose or our so-called white 
brant and was as thoroughly understood 
in all his whims and habits as was either 
of these birds, but in latter years he has 
been scarce indeed, and like the wild 
pigeon is destined soon to become only 
a memory. Even now he is a rarity and 
on a three weeks trip to this same fam- 
ous old ground you will see fewer birds 
during your entire sojourn than you 
could have seen at a single glance any 
evening 20 years ago. 

As co-migrants with the wild goose 
and duck, as tempting game birds, they 
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formerly ranked high in the estimation 
of all sportsmen and today it would be 
a greater boon to kill a sandhill than it 
would a Canada goose. In keenness of 
vision the sandhill crane has no superi- 
ors, not even in the wild turkey, the red- 
tailed hawk or orange-legged mallard, 
while he has all the cunning of the smart- 
est of them and can hear about as far as 
any bird that stalks the plains or cleaves 
the air. Unlike other birds, there is 
never any change noted in the sandhill. 
He is always wild and shy and extreme- 
ly cautious in all his wanderings. He 
does not get accustomed to the sight 
of men like the members of the goose 
and the duck family, but is always sus- 
picious, always wary and alert. 

A sportsman today would have a dis- 
couraging task on his hands were he to 
contract to furnish you a sandhill crane 
within a reasonable given time. Long 
ago they were driven away from their 
former well-known haunts within a day’s 
travel of Omaha, and now are but seldom 
seen even in the best of seasons in the 
gloomiest recesses of the remotest sand- 
hills and desert marsh lands. They were 
truly a great bird and a good one, too, 
and it is with profound melancholy that 
the old sportsman notes their passing. 
— Sandy Griswold in Forest and Stream. 


—<{——____— 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA WOODS. 


The evening of October 27th found 
me at the B. & O. depot with my setter, 
waiting for the 10:30 train to carry us to 
Confluence, Pa.—a distance of about 75 
miles—which we reached at 12:50 a. m.; 
from whence we had a 12-mile drive to 
our destination. After some little coax- 
ing the driver of the livery stable agreed 
to take us out at once—thus landing me 
at my stopping place at6a.m. After 
a hearty breakfast, I am ready to set 
out. Leaving the setter in the barn to 
rest until noon, I decide to try for squir- 
rels. A ten minutes walk brings me to 
the woods and I have no more than 
entered when I see a big grey making 
for a tall tree. Stepping carefully, I 
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soon espy him in the top. My Ithaca 
speaks and down he comes with a thud. 
Soon I see another cutting in an old 
chestnut. He is quickly bagged. With 
a little more walking I find two more, 
when I go in for lunch. After a quiet 
smoke, I let the setter loose and we go 
for the wily birds in the bottoms. We 
have scarcely gone fifty yards, when an 
old cock grouse flushes wild. I watch 
his flight and in ten minutes my faithful 
dog stiffens out and I know he has him. 
I advance cautiously and out he goes 


to the road and wend my way home, well 
satisfied with the day’s sport. 

After a good supper—such as you can 
only get at a farm-house—I sit and 
smoke before the large open fireplace, 
chatting with the farmer, who is a fine 
old gentleman, and drinking glass after 
glass of his good cider. Then I go to 
bed and am lost to the wide world until 
I find some one pulling at my arm—say- 
ing, “‘Come on! this is a fine morning 
for squirrels.” In a few moments I am 
at the breakfast table, telling them of 








THE AUTHOR, HIS FAITHFUL SETTER, AND A TWO DAYS’ BAG OF GAME. 





with a Whirr! I fire and down he 
comes. After admiring him a while and 
bestowing a few encouraging words on 
the dog, we are off once more. There 
he is again, standing like a statue, and I 
make a clean miss. Going a little further 
on, he finds another bird and this one is 
bagged in good style. Looking at my 
watch I see it is 3 o’clock. I work 
across the creek and up the other side, 
where I get three more points but only 
make one kill out of the lot. I now go 


how many I will bag before noon. 
Again I am in the woods, and, sure 
enough, I soon have three more greys, 
when it starts to rain and I return to the 
house. After dinner the rain ceases and 
I think I will try for a turkey, as the 
brush is very wet. I walk some six 
miles and am just on the verge of re- 
turning to the house, when I suddenly 
hear a flutter and know I am near a 
turkey. Again comes the same flutter 
of a big one going to roost. I take out 
my squirrel shot,and replace it with BBs. 
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Then, going in the direction of the 
sound, I soon locate a large gobbler 
flying onto a limb higher up. Looking 
carefully, I soon make out five in the 
trees. I pick out the big gobbler, but 
he is too wary and sights me before I 
can get in range. I fire at him as he 
starts to fly, but he goes on and the shot 
put them all on the move. One by luck 
goes over my head and a well directed 
shot brings him down. He is not a large 
one but a nice young gobbler weighing 
13% lbs. This being the first:turkey 
that I had ever killed, I sure was proud 
—almost as proud as when I killed my 
first deer. Picking up my turkey, I start 
for the house and kill another pheasant 
on my way in. After supper and a good 
smoke I go to bed—to arise at 7, take 
a few pictures and get my game together. 
Then the driver calls to take me to the 
station, and after a regretful Good-bye I 
set out for home a much happier man. 
Only those who have experienced the 
same pleasure can realize the good it 
does one to get out behind his setter or 
hound for a few days’ sport in the big 
woods, away from the toil and grime of 
the city. Such a trip will add ten years 
more to your life. I hand you herewith 
a photo of my two days’ bag and hope 
this little note has not wearied the mem- 
bers of the great Sports Afield Family. 
C. G. BARKEMEYER. 
McKeesport, Penna. 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 


A number of years spent in the capac- 
ity of trapper and hunter in the big 
woods of British Columbia—the hunter’s 
paradise—calls to mind a good many 
thrilling adventures. Such things hap- 
pen so frequently to the sojourner in 
that great stretch of wild country that 
but little is thought of them at the time 
and after the excitement has died away 
they are passed by as being of little in- 
terest. But after the hunter has grown 
too old to endure the exposure of his 
loved occupation, in his quiet hours they 
_ become fresh in his memory and his 
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wonder then is that he is alive to tell the 
tale. The excitement of the chase re- 
lieves one’s mind of any kind of depres- 
sion, and, if inclined to feel lonely in his 
solitude, all such feeling is scattered to 
the wind. But while in camp ene real- 
izes its dull monotony, and if he intends 
to occupy his cabin for any considerable 
length of time, he installs as companions 
to occupy his home attention a number 
of pets, selected as his fancy dictates 
from the forest denizens that are all 
about him. 

We were camped, my friend Taylor, 
with Tuma, our Indian guide, and my- 
self, far from any other habitation and 
had secured a fawn, a raccoon, and a 
squirrel for company. We thought that 
if we had a pair of mocking-birds they 
would be a valuable addition to our col- 
lection and make our home more cheer- 
ful after we had been housed up by the 
rigors of approaching winter, which we 
too well knew were sure to come. As 
it was too early in the season to begin 
trapping, we were at our leisure. So, 
leaving Tuma asleep in the cabin, Taylor 
and I started in quest of the birds. Not 
expecting to wander far, or to run across 
any game in the near middle of the day, 
we took no weapons along, except a 
two-edged dirk knife that Taylor always 
carried and a .38 Marlin revolver that I 
slipped into my hip pocket. We had 
gone perhaps a half-mile from the camp, 
when we came to the top of a large tree 
that had been blown down. I climbed 
upon the body of the tree near its top 
and started to walk toward its roots, 
which stood fully 10 feet high. The 
bark of the tree had sloughed off, leav- 
ing a round stick about 4 feet in diame- 
ter. I called Taylor’s attention to the 
sun cracks in the wood, which were 
straight as a chalk line. After com- 
menting on the pity of leaving such a 
fine stick of timber to go to waste, we 
proceeded toward the root of the tree. 
After walking as far as I could go, I slid 
down from the log and started around 
the root. As is always the case with an 
uprooted tree, a considerable amount of 
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earth had clung to the roots, leaving a 
hole into which leaves had drifted. As 
I passed around the root of the tree, I 
came in contact with a she-bear that had 
been lying with her two cubs in the 
leaves. I suppose she had heard our 
approach and was preparing to resent 
any intrusion that might be made upon 
her family. As I was within two feet 
of her before being aware of her presence 
and had no time to study about what 
was best to do, I hastily drew my re- 
volver and fortunately shot her square 
in the right eye, which caused her to 
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try and save himself when a friend was 
in danger. He drew his knife and 
plunged it time after time into her side 
and back, as we all three raced around 
the trees. Being on the blind side of the 
animal, I do not think she was aware 
that he was fighting her to the death. 
A final plunge with the knife reached a 
vital spot and the bear dropped dead at 
our feet. Taylor with his usual good 
humor, as he wiped the blood from his 
knife on the bear’s black coat, said: 
“Frank, the middle man got the worst 
of that deal.” After resting a while, we 
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stop and wince for a moment—giving 
me time to step back a couple of feet 
and to load again. This time I hit her 
in the mouth, which only seemed to in- 
crease her fury. Not having time to 
shoot again, I beat a hasty retreat. 
Round and around one tree after another 
she pursued me, striking at me with her 
great claws, with the blood streaming 
from her mouth and head. Had I been 
alone, I would soon have become a prey 
to her demonlike fury. But my com- 
panion was made of better stuff than to 


went back and captured the cubs and 
hurried to camp, for fear we might run 
amuck with the bear’s mate in a conflict 
in which we feared the deal might end 
differently from the one just enacted. 
We kept the cubs in our cabin for a few 
weeks and then sold them to a hunter 
who was preparing to leave for his home 
in Manchester, England. We never again 
tried to get any mocking: birds and spent 
the following winter without the cheer 
of their song. FRANK M. Norris, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 














THE month of March in this locality 
has been a more typical season than for 
several years, and for the first time since 
1884 I was able to find and kill four 
couple of jack-snipe on a marsh that is 
well sheltered and usually open earlier 
than other favorite feeding places of this 
shy and erratic migrant. Usually we 
are obliged to wait for the warmer 
weather of April to make any kind of 
a bag, though scattered specimens have 
been picked up at earlier dates. It is all 
very well for the resident near snipe 
marshes to take an hour or two look- 
ing over the ground on a chance, but 
when a man has to make arrangements 
for taking care of sick people before he 
can get a day off, he does not want to 
run too many chances of disappoint- 
ment— another excellent reason for 
knowing when the birds are here. I had 
to make this trip alone, my usual shoot- 
ing partner being unable to get away 
with me, and, while the selfish sports- 
man might be glad to have the shooting 
all to himself, snipe shooting is better 
done with a companion, unless the game 
be very plentiful and will lie close, which 
occurs most unfrequently. There is also 
a chance of getting mired, though on the 
marshes where I usually shoot the fords 
are well known and change little from 
year to year, as there is practically no 
tide and little current in the “ guts” that 
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are found here and there. I took the 
small 20-gauge for the first time and 
when I had reached the marsh and put 
the little gun together, I confess | 
wished for the old Winchester pump 
gun. Could I ever learn to point this 
ridiculously light toy so that its 34-ounce 
charge of shot would trip up the fan- 
tastic long-bill as it corkscrewed its 
flight through the air? 


* 7 + + 


STARTING in at the head of the wide- 
spread flat, I hunted out one side of a 
gut that meandered lazily towards the 
so-called river, a mile distant, but the 
cover was too thick, and, reaching a shal- 
low, I waded across to strike a small 
patch of clearer ground, where a faint 
tinge of green showed the young grass 
just appearing. It was a likely spot 
and a snipe sprung when I was still out 
of range, rising high and circling like a 
miniature buzzard looking for a carcass. 
The bird evidently wanted to remain, so 
I kept my eye on it, and presently it 
pitched downward like a stone falling 
and lit in another green spot, possibly 
200 yards from where I stood. Where 
there is one snipe, there is a possibility 
of more; so, with gun ready, I moved 
quietly along, ready for a sudden shot — 
and the chance came. The little gun 
came up to the shoulder and as I pressed 
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the trigger I knew I had scored. First 
shot and first blood. Every one knows 
the sensation of satisfaction that comes 
under such circumstances and the dead 
bird was pocketed with a firm belief that 
the new gun was just about the right 
thing. Pride is said to be responsible 
for many a fall and it was evident in 
this case, for I jumped three more long- 
bills and missed them clean; easy shots, 
too. The birds were evidently hungry 
and loath to leave the marsh, and, hav- 
ing marked them down as well as pos- 
sible, consolation was sought and found 
from the pipe. The day was yet young, 
so why worry? Still, I did wish for my 
old gun. If I had brought it, my score 
would certainly have been 50 per cent. 
Sure, you can prove anything you like — 
in your mind. But here I was with- 
out it, and — well, the pipe is finished. 
Now to get busy. As I jumped a nar- 
row branch of the main gut, with a 
great rush of wings an old mallard drake 
hustled for safety, but I caught its head 
and neck over the rib and when the 
gun sounded, down went the duck! 
Spring duck shooting is all wrong, but 
the lust of slaughter is strong in the hu- 
man breast and it is difficult to stand 
such a temptation. Place after place 
was drawn blank. Where I thought 
snipe had pitched, no snipe could be 
found. A great flock of blackbirds set- 
tled in the broken reeds along the river 
banks; robins flew over in scattered 


bunches; the inquisitive little marsh . 


finches were busily engaged in looking 
for a place to build their nests. But 
snipe were conspicuous by their ab- 
serice. 

* . - - 

LUNCH time approached and found me 
near a group of willows, marking the 
only water fit to drink on the marsh, 
and there I chose the sunniest side to 
stop, for there was still a keen edge to 
the air. The sandwiches were enjoyed 
and then the pipe to help along diges- 
tion. As the smoke curled up, I planned 
the afternoon campaign. Three hours 
before the train, would give me just time 


to hunt out one small portion not yet 
touched; then a straight course back 
over the ground hunted during the morn- 
ing, would just about permit me to 
change clothes and reach the station. 
I found two snipe in this piece and 
dropped one as it sprung, but missed the 
other that sprung a little later. This 
bird I marked carefully and bagged it 
by a long shot. There were no more 
birds to be found here and but few mark- 
ings, so I turned my direction towards 
the upper end from where I had started, 
keeping my eye on the watch, as miss- 
ing the train meant a long and tiresome 
wait. Passing where I had stopped for 
lunch, a snipe whistled out of a bare 
spot close to my feet. The first load of 
shot was lost, but the second struck fair 
and the bird fell dead in a clump of 
alders, the slender neck catching in the 
crotch of two branches, suspending the 
body like that of a hung criminal. I 
picked up two more by single shots, 
missed another, and, wonder of won- 
ders! trimmed a pair by a lucky double 
—the last chance of the day, for now 
it meant a hustle to get that train. 


* * . * 


Have you got an automobile? If you 
are the owner of a touring car, have you 
passed the stage of just going some- 
where but not too far from home? Have 
you learned that it is possible to pro- 
cure an equipment that can be conve- 
niently carried on your car and enable 
you to travel from one side of America to 
the other, without being dependent upon 
hotels or boarding houses for shelter and 
comfort? The modern outfitter will sup- 
ply tentage, sleeping bags, cooking uten- 
sils and in fact a full camping outfit, 
packed to fit the spaces of your car, so 
that with some knowledge of camp life 
the only care one would have is the pur- 
chase of fresh food as needed. There 
is a little book with the title Trekking by 
Automobile, published by Ezra H. Fitch, 
that tells you all about it and will surely 
inoculate you with a desire to try a 
trip if it is, read about this time. 


« 
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A wRITER in Recreation offers the fol- 
lowing camp list of necessities and it is 
full enough to be of service, though a 
decided revelation to the man who has 
been acctistomed to carrying his duffle in 
a small pack: 


Even the oldest old-timer is liable to for- 
get necessities, when getting together his 
outfit and ordering his grub. One needs a 
better memory nowadays, for there are more 
things to forget than there were in the good 
old days, when a man carried a sheath knife, 
a tin cup, a chunk of jerked meat, salt and 
a little bag of rockahominy as his entire 
equipment for a two weeks’ trip into the 
woods. A blanket was necessary only in the 
fall; a tent was not to be thought of. The 
following lists are for the use of the average 
camper and cover all necessaries: 


Individual outfit (sufficient for a month’s trip or 
more). 


suit of woolen clothes. 

extra pair of pants or overalls. 

woolen or flannel overshirts. 

suits of woolen underwear. 

pairs woolen socks. 

towels. 

handkerchiefs. 

slicker or a suit of yachtsmen’s light oilskins. 

pair strong boots. 

pair camp moccasins. 

broad brim soft felt hat. 

head net (black silk Brussels net veiling). 

woolen sweater. 

pair suspenders. 

ditty bag and contents (toilet articles, etc.) 

sleeping bag or bed roll, including blankets. 

pack harness, if on a canoe trip, for carrying 
personal outfit. 

water-cooling canteen. 

pocket knife with 3-inch blade. 

waterproof safety match box (filled). 

reliable pocket compass. 

pipe and lots of tobacco. 

gun and fishing tackle. 
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Tent, Cooking Outfit, Etc.—For Four Persons. 


1 tent (9x9 feet shed tent, preferable). 
2 axes (3% pound heads). 

1 coil 4%-inch hemp rope. 

1 repair kit (in roll). 

1 camp coffee pot. 

3 camp kettles (different sizes). 

1 camp skillet. 

1 bake pan. 

1 reflector oven with bread board. 
4 camp plates. 

4 camp cups. 

4 knives. 

4 forks. 

4 spoons. 


Salt and pepper shakers. 

1 cook’s spoon (large). 

1 cook’s fork (large). 

1‘cook’s dipper. 

1 cook’s turnover. 

1 whetstone. 

1 combination can-opener and corkscrew. 

1 Camper’s Manual with all cooking recipes. 
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Rations. Four men—ten days or more. (Ample 
without any allowance for fish, game, etc.) 


Ibs. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


to 


self-raising fiour. 
fresh biscuit. 
cornmeal. 

select navy beans. 
select rice. 

select salt pork. 
select bacon. 
select ham. 

Ibs. new potatoes. 

Ibs. fresh onions. 

5-lb. can preserved butter. 
Ibs. dried fruits. 
gallon pickles in vinegar. 
gallon preserves. 
quart syrup. 

box pepper. 

box mustard. 

Ib. baking powder. 

lb. baking soda. 

lbs. ground coffee. 

Ibs. sugar. 

lb. mixed tea. 

cans condensed milk. 
sack salt. 

boxes matches. 

Ib. soap. 

Ib. cornstarch. 

lb. candles. 

jar cheese. 

box ginger. 

box allspice. 

Ib. currants. 

lb. raisins. 

boxes sardines. 
screwstop flask. 

Total weight, 125 pounds. 
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For immediate use, take fresh bread, meat, 
sausage, and a few eggs (to last for first two 
days only). If hunting big game and travel- 
ing by canoe or wagon, pack eggs in pail of 
salt. If traveling by pack train, eat eggs 
before starting. 


* ok OK * 
THE following clipping from the 
London Shooting Times describes an- 


other method of game destruction as now 
practiced abroad, and indirectly shows 
one reason for the gradual disappearance 
of game birds: 


Many are the methods of capturing plovers, 
but only one will be mentioned here — namely, 
taking them by means of flight-nets. This 
is done in the following manner, at night or 
dusk, that being the best time. A field is 
selected which is fairly flat, and if it be 
narrow and flanked by tall hedges so much 
the better. Having found out the spot which 
the plovers frequent the most, about a dozen 
poles, three-quarters to an inch thick by 8 or 
9 ft. long, pointed at one end, are procured. 
These are stuck up across the field, 30 yards 
apart, and left there for a day or so to allow 
the plovers to become used to them. When 
it is found that the birds take no notice of 
them, these poles are pulled up late in the 
afternoon and placed the same distance apart 
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as the length of the flight-net, two poles to 
each net, the nets being 8 ft. deep and about 
12 ft. long. The two top corners of the net 
are fastened to the top of the poles, so that 
when a bird strikes it the net drops and the 
bird is rolled up in the meshes. The nets 
are made of very fine string and are of a drab 
color and when set with a tall hedgerow 
as a background are invisible to the plover, 
as they come flying low over the ground. 
Large numbers of plover are taken in this 
manner and if set on stubble larks may be 
captured in the same way, but when it is 
dark the latter are very hard to find. I am 
acquainted with a professional wildfowler 
who makes a living by taking wildfowl and 
sea-birds in this manner on the shore and 
also by means of fixed nets, the birds getting 
entangled in the meshes, even as herrings are 
caught in herring nets. Not only are wild- 
fowl taken in flight-nets, but every kind of 
bird can be captured with them. Woodcock 
are easy to take and nets 8 ft. square, set in 
the rides of coverts to which the birds resort 
to feed at night, will often account for a 
great many. These nets are made to drop 
when struck and the woodcock rolls himself 
up and gets hopelessly entangled. The ad- 
vantage of drop-nets for woodcock is that 
the bird may lie entangled all night and no 
prowling fox will ever touch it. 


* * * x 


I pip not want a canoe, but when an 
obliging clerk is anxious to show you 
one and tell all its good points, it’s no 
more than common courtesy to listen. 
The only canoe I have ever been on fa- 
miliar terms with has been the birch 
bark of the Indian; but this little gem 
just unpacked from its protective cover- 
ings of burlap was built of the finest 
white cedar; decks, seat frame and 
thwarts of solid mahogany ; inwales, out- 
wales, gunwales of fine grained spruce, 
the ribs shaped to form one piece from 
sterm to stern and ends let in to gun- 
wale. Canvas skin filled with preserva- 
tive compound; finished with four coats 
of white lead, two coats of paint and 


two coats of varnish, giving a finish as: 


smooth as glass and a protection from 
ordinary injury to the thin side planks. 
The 13-foot size weighed an even 50 
pounds, stripped for the water. She cer- 
tainly was a classy article and made one 
long for a short trip, just to see how 
she paddled. 
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THERE is a variety of boat known as 
the Barnegat sneak-boat that has every 
other craft backed off the boards for 
looks and lack of class; but for safety 
and ability to sail in shallow water, or 
to keep right side up in a heavy sea, 
there never was a better boat. These 
monstrosities can just naturally sail too, 
and beat up against a head wind and 
tide about as well as their more shapely 
relations. You can row, pole, paddle or 
sail a sneak-boat, use it as a blind, fish 
from it and sleep in it too—for they 
are half-decked, and, with a sail stowed 
over the pit and a pile of salt hay under 
you for a mattress, you can be as com- 
fortable as the proverbial bug in a rug. 
I caught my first sheepshead from one 
of these boats many long years ago, and 
the taste I got of salt water fishing then 
was sufficient to last the rest of my life 
and make me an incurable though ama- 
teur longshoreman. Thinking of water 
craft brings to mind a summer cruise in 
a house-boat, the like of which exists no- 
where perhaps except in the Sinepuxent 
Bay on the coast of Maryland. There 
were three of us, engaged in making a 
collection of the Maryland shore-birds ; 
two of us shooting, the other a German 
naturalist who had the deftest fingers 
and most artistic methods of mounting 
birds I ever saw. We called him Pro- 
fessor for short and to see him with his 
big meerschaum pipe, which seldom 
left his mouth, working over his bench 
was a sight never to be forgotten. This 
alleged boat was simply a small one- 
room house built on a sort of scow and 
its only merit was that it would float in 
deep enough water. We_.hired a motor 
boat to tow us down the Bay and 
anchored in deep water, using a skiff to 
get to the shore. One night a terrific 
blow hit us, broke the anchor chain and 
away we went on a voyage of discovery! 
Our night lights blew out as fast as we 
could light them and when we were 
blown ashore, or rather on to a mud 
bank, several rhiles down, our clumsy 
craft struck with such force that there 
was a grand smash of glassware, the 
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door was forced open and the room 
flooded. There might have been no dan- 
ger, but it was at least exciting, and we 
two youngsters were scared, but the Pro- 
fessor never turned a hair, except to 
growl guttural German cuss words as 
he endeavored to save his precious speci- 
mens. We found ourselves in the morn- 
ing quite near a Life Saving station and 
a couple of the men rowed over and 
helped us off the mud, towing us after- 
wards to a location where we got our 
best specimens and where we remained 
for the rest of our trip in safety, very 
little the worse for our experience. 


* * * * 


MIsLeD by the title, I drew a book 
from the local library, thinking to have 
found a treatise upon the early use of 
a shotgun. A History of Fowling 
proved to be a unique description of the 
manner by which birds of all kinds have 
been done to death as far back as the 
historian could obtain information. 
Every country on the globe contributed 
its share in the destruction of feathered 
life, principally for table use and partly 
to offer live captives in the market as 
pets. We have become so accustomed 
to taking birds called game that we lose 
sight of any consideration save a ful! 
bag, but even the most hardened sports- 
man cannot read this book without a 
sense of shame that human beings could 
thus cater to their stomachs by the 
slaughter of thousands of the smaller 
birds, now protected to some extent. Ac- 
cording to the author, there is no bird 
too small to escape the attention of the 
fowler, and a careful study of the text 
seems to show that the turkey buzzard 
is the single example of bird life which 
has been exempted. Had all this butch- 
ery been accomplished by the gun it 
would have been shame enough, but to 
use nets, bird-lime and other varieties of 
traps in this reprehensible manner — the 
largest number of victims being taken 
during the time of migration — is cer- 
tainly amazing and almost incredible. It 
is claimed that Italy and England are 
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now the only countries where nets or 
traps are used to any great extent. 


* * * * 


PROTECTION of our animal life should 
not be attempted from a mawkish senti- 
mentality or from incorrect statements of 
their economic value. The one trenches 
upon a legitimate form of sport under 
proper restrictions ; the other arouses re- 
sistance to protective laws. For ex- 
ample, there are several varieties of birds 
more valuable to the farmer than the 
robin, but while this bird has a never 
satisfied appetite for cherries, the num- 
ber of cherries taken during any one 
season cannot be compared in value to 
the number of noxious insects destroyed 
during other seasons before and after 
fruit time. The red-headed woodpecker 
enjoys an apple (usually the ripest one 
he can find on the tree), but the think- 
ing farmer would hesitate to kill the 
bird, if he takes time to consider the 
enormous number of tree insects de- 
voured by the feathered fruit eater, who 
is simply taking a dessert as a slight re- 
ward for his work in cleaning up the 


trees. 
* : * 7 


A NEw method of studying the habits 
of birds has been devised by the German 
Ornithological Society that has estab- 
lished Bird Observatories — one at Ros- 
sitter on the Baltic coast, one at Riga, 
one in Algiers, a fourth in Helgoland, 
and a fifth at Budapest. Captured speci- 
mens have a light aluminum band fast- 
ened to a leg and are then released. All 
these stations are in the known or sus- 
pected lines of migration and in time 
the knowledge gained through reports 
from remote districts where the labeled 
birds are noticed will be of great value. 


~ ~ * * 


To those who enjoy reading books that 
deal with the outdoors, let me recom- 
mend Stratton Porter’s two productions, 
Freckles and The Girl of the Limberlost. 
Just a little overdrawn perhaps, but no 
one can read them without profit. If 
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such places as the Limberlost could only 
be preserved in their natural state, so that 
those who would might profit by the 
study of Nature in its primitive condi- 
tion, what a boon it would be! City 
parks are doing an excellent work in 
providing the people with wide spaces 
where Nature is herself, smartened up a 
little perhaps by graded walks and 
trimmed trees, but still Nature. Near 
my home the city has acquired over 600 
acres with considerable woodland remain- 
ing on it and already the squirrels have 
found it safe to take up the burden 
squirrel life within the sanctuary of ‘tts 
boundary, and all the winter birds are to 
be seen by those who know where to 
look for them. A covey of Bob White 
from the Park come into my chicken 
yard almost every day and seem to know 
that they are safe the other side of the 
fence, though they are not at all wild. 
Wild ducks are frequently seen on the 
broad waters of a stream flowing through 
this Park, but Alas! there will never be 
any fish therein, because mills above the 
park property pollute the water. 
* * * * 

Ir is not often that one gets a day of 
sport with game that is a stranger to 
American sportsmen. I had a good one 
this fall—the game being Guinea-hens. 
A trio of pairs belonging to a friend up 
the country stole their nests, as this fowl 
usually does; but, instead of coming 
back home as the youngsters got big and 
strong, the whole covey of about 40, 
young and ald, took to the tall grass and 
became as wild as kill-deers. My friend 
was a sure-enough sportsman and owned 
a setter bitch just about as good as they 
are made and he found that she would 
stand and that the Guineas would lie— 
for a while—then raise on the wing for 
flight. Invoking the telephone, he asked 
me up to his place for a day of shooting. 
It is needless to state that I went. The 
sport remains to be told. Not knowing 
that a new stunt was to be sprung upon 
me, and still further that we got into two 
nice coveys of Bob White before we 
found Guineas, the surprise that I got 


when three big fellows rose out of the 
briar patch where the dog found them, 
may better be imagined than described. 
Oh, yes! I missed three shots with the 
old repeater, though Johnny got a pair 
of others, rising as I fired. . Well, we 
hunted them close. The more we hunted, 
the closer they lay, and when they did 
get up, it was no trick to pull them down, 
for they flew perfectly straight. We got 
16 and left as many more, for Johnny 
says he is going to let them breed for 
more sport next year. I am told there 
are plenty of these birds in Cuba, en- 
tirely wild, and I can see no reason why 
they could not be introduced as a game 
bird all over this country, where it is not 


too cold. 
* - i +# 


CATCHING COLD is popularly supposed 
to be due to wet feet, but the wet ex- 
tremities are only a contributing rather 
than the direct cause. Cold, wet extrem- 
ities cause the little arteries found in the 
skin to contract and this occasions con- 
gestion of arterial branches found in the 
mucous membranes of the upper air 
passages, with subsequent irritation and 
possible inflammation. So long as the 
feet are wet, keep moving and as warm 
as possible, and as soon as camp or home 
is reached remove the wet shoes and 
stockings, rub the feet warm and dry 
and take a cup of strong black coffee as 
a stimulant. It beats whiskey a mile for 
the purpose. 

* * e x 


For solid comfort in packing a heavy 
revolver, the Texas shoulder holster is 
a winner. With this in its proper place, 
no weight is felt; it is not noticeable 
from the outside and the butt is handy. 
If you reach behind for a gun, it is a 
well understood signal for the fireworks 
to begin. With the gun in a shoulder 
holster, the movement to draw is much 
more innocent than when the gun is in 
the hip pocket, and, with the holster 
strapped to the body, the revolver will 
slide out without catching. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 
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WOLF HUNTING IN OKLAHOMA. 





We had just come in from a quail hunt, when 
it began to snow. Starting a fire inside the tent, 
we sat down to smoke, after supper. ‘‘Tell us 
a story, Uncle Bob,’’ said one of the boys. 
“*Well,’’ said the old man, ‘‘I’ve just got one 
on my mind, so I guess I will get it off; so here 
goes. About 10 years ago, on this very plain, there 
were no houses, and the prairie wolves were thick 
in these cafions. Father and I owned a pack of 
good wolf hounds, so we thought we would take 
a wolf hunt. We started out about 4 o’clock one 
morning. Selecting a cafion, we sent two dogs 
down into it and in a little while we had the 
satisfaction of seeing a wolf bound out on the 
prairie. Our work was cut out for us, as, if we 
could keep the wolf away from the cafions and 
on the prairie, we could run him down. Getting 
between the wolf and the caiion, we let the pack 
loose. A quick, sharp yelp, from every hound, 
and then the chase began! We put our horses 
to their best speed and managed to keep in sight. 
On and on we rode. One mile was covered; then 
two; then three. One hound was within two 
yards of our quarry, when, with a burst of speed, 
he landed on the wolf’s back. The wolf turned 
and snapped at the hound—splitting his ear as 
slick as a knife. The pack came up and in a few 
minutes the wolf was fighting for his life. With 
a snap he bit clean through one dog’s leg and 
tore the sides of two others savagely. Just then 
our largest hound made a leap, caught the wolf’s 
throat and tore out his wind-pipe. The wolf was 
a big fellow and we skinned him where he lay. 
Along about 6 o’clock another wolf howled from 
the top of a hill near where we had killed the 
first one. Without a word we mounted and rode 
to the top of a rise. The hounds gave chase at 
once and in a little while we heard them bay and 
knew that they had the wolf in a hole. We rode 
to the hole and gathered some dry wood and built 
a fire in the mouth of the den. When it got to 
blazing good and strong we threw some green 
grass and weeds on it. These made a heavy 
smoke that filled the den. Suddenly, with a great 
bound, the wolf jumped out among the pack. He 
snapped in every direction, but the hounds were 
too many for him and he didn’t last long. I’ll 
admit,’’ concluded Uncle Bob, ‘‘that we didn’t 
get many, but let any one who says there isn’t 
any excitement in it, face me.’? 

Eik City, Oklahoma. FRANGIS CROSBY. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE 20-GAUGE. 








THE growing interest in small-bore guns, and 
the evident desire of sportsmen to learn the prac- 
tical side of the 20-gauge as compared with larger 
and heavier arms, has induced one of the largest 
gun making concerns—Parker Brothers, Meriden, 
Conn.—to prepare the following information, which 
of course applies to all high-class 20-gauge guns 
other than the Parker, allowing perhaps for dif- 
ference in boring and choke of barrels: 

While it is not intended to detract from the 
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acknowledged superiority of the larger gauges, yet, 
under certain conditions, these smaller calibres 
can in all fairness be said to easily hold their 
own—possessing, as they undoubtedly do, some 
attractive features that must recommend them to 
the favorable notice of progressive sportsmen. It 
is generally believed that a 20 gauge is a very 
close shooter, and that none but the best shots 
can ever hope to shoot well with them. This is 
an error, as a 20 gauge, when properly bored, 
can be made to cover a 30-inch circle at 25 yards 
when so desired, and when we consider that the 
normal charge of % of an ounce of No. 8 or No. 
9 shot can be made to do this, we certainly cannot 
find. much room for complaint. On the other hand, 
a 20 ean be so choked that at 40 yards it will 
account for 65 per cent. of its charge in the same 
iacle, even when loaded with full charges of 2% 
&.: bulk nitro powder and % of an ounce of 
shot. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that the gauge 
of the gun does not operate against the shooter 
by handicapping him in his shooting ; because, 
by having his 20 built and bored according to his 
special requirements, he can be supplied with a 
most useful weapon, whether he use it at quail 
when shooting from 15 to 25 yards, or at snipe 
up to 40 yards—although of course no gun, what- 
ever its calibre, can be expected to do its best 
work at minimum and maximum ranges. So, to 
be prepared for any emergency, either two pairs 
of barrels have to be used, or else an all-around 
gun, with one barrel cylinder and the other full 
choke, will be found to answer almost any purpose. 
A very light gun of its gauge can never be ree: 
ommended because if loaded to the full capacity 
of its calibre, it is sure to give a great deal of 
recoil—always disastrous to good and consistent 
shooting—and generally accountable for more bad 
shooting than all other causes combined. These 
remarks apply to guns of all calibres. So, allow- 
ing this to be a fact, we will place the 20-gauge 
required for actual service at between 5% to 6 
pounds as its minimum weight, and if it is to be 
used with 2%4 drams bulk nitro powder and % 
ounces shot, then a 6%4-pound gun will always 
make a more pleasant one to shoot, and will still 
be light enough to be carried day in and day out, 
without discomfort or undue fatigue. 

Regarding length of barrels a 20 should have, 
that is merely a matter of individual choice, just 
as it is with guns of other gauges, but the great 
preponderance of opinion leans towards 28 inches 
when most of the shooting is to be done in thickets 
and cover, and applies particularly to quail, wood- 
cock and ruffed grouse shooting. If, on the other 
hand, the gun is to be used principally on open 
prairies or marshes—at duck or grouse—then 30 
or even 32 inch barrels, full choke, regulated to 
shoot as close as possible and chambered for long 
shells, should be used; for, while a long-barreled 
gun may not outshoot a shorter one to any marked 
degree, yet there is positively no doubt but what 
the former can be aligned much more accurately, 
more especially at long ranges, where most of the 
above kind of shooting is done. 
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HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


Rests not its fame on any local repute. Its fame is 
world-wide. 50 years of scrupulous care has made 1t 


THE “FINEST PRODUCT OF THE STILL” 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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II’S ONE THING 
TO:!HUNT another 


ANY 


TO GET THE GAME 





SPORTING POWDER 
Is 
A GAME GETTER 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 



































SPORTS 
CONCERNING WILD PIGEONS. 


Since I became a loyal member of the Sports 
Afield Family—having been duly baptized by J. 
C. Lewis of Remington, Ind. (a customer of mine), 
[ have read more carefully the pages of our mag- 
azine. I notice an article on page 272 of the 
March issue, headed Concerning Wild Pigeons, 
which contains two reports on those beautiful 
birds. One sportsman claims the birds were not 
seen after 1873; the other, that he shot them as 
late as 1881. In the spring of 1883 I was in 
camp with my father and L. D. Williams of Ver- 
mont, Ill., on Knapp’s Island, locdted in Mason 
County, Ills., in the Sangamon and Illinois River 
bottom—144 miles from the Sangamon and 1% 
miles from the Illinois. Our tent was 
pitched on the bank of Snycarte Slough in a pin- 
oak flat. We were eating breakfast, when we 
heard a fluttering of wings, and that well remem- 
bered Tea! tea! tea! Williams and I left the 
table hurriedly, took our guns, and, peeping out, 
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AFIELD. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 


Can any of Sports AFIELD’s readers inform if 
a bullet would be blood-stained after having passed 
through a deer, from side to side? I want actual 
experience—not theory. 

Durango, Colorado. 





CHAS. A. COOPER. 
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OnE of our largest manufacturers of hunting 
goods has, after a career of remarkable success, 
changed its name. When the Marble Safety Axe 
Company was first organized 13 years ago by 
W. L. Marble, it was to manufacture an ingenious 
safety pocket axe, invented and used for many 


years by Mr. Marble. From this it took its 
name. But, from time to time, other unique 
articles (invented by Mr. Marble) were added 


to the output of the plant, until today some fifty 
distinet articles are made by this concern. Chief 
among them is the Marble Game Getter Gur—a 
weapon unique in that it combines two guns in 
one (having two barrels; the upper a .44 calibre 

















FACTORY AND OFFICES OF THE MARBLE ARMS AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


saw several hundred pigeons feeding on the ground 
in a long windrow—flying over each other and 
moving through the pin oaks. We shot 17 birds 
before they left the flat, which were the last I 
have killed, although we saw several flocks that 
spring and the following fall. The following 
spring (1884) I saw three small flocks—the last 
I have seen alive. A fine cock bird was killed in 
the spring of 1904 (only 7 years ago) on the 
Sangamon River bottom, the second week in April, 
near the line of Cass and Menard Counties, . near 
the village of Oakford, Ills., by Douglas Thomas, 
who lives in Oakford. The bird was given to M. 
O. Atterberry, a customer of mine, a druggist and 
banker, of Oakford, who had the bird mounted 
by O. 8. Biggs, residing in San José, Ills. The bird 
is in the bank above the vault door in full plu- 
mage, and it is needless to say that I look him 
over several times during my visits there, which 
occur every ten weeks. The bird is a silent sen- 
tinel at the bank—an unwritten story of the Past. 
Canton, Illinois. C. L. CLARK. 





and the lower a .22—shooting either shot or round 
ball or any length of .22 cartridge). It can be 
used for wing shooting or for big game work. 
The stock also folds up and the gun fits into a 
holster, over or under the coat, out of the way. 
To make its name sufficiently broad to embrace 
this gun and everything else in its output, the 
Marble Company has adopted the new name of the 
Marble Arms and Manufacturing Company. The 
sales of the company are world-wide—its goods 
being used by experienced sportsmen everywhere. 
Mr. Marble started the business in an extremely 
modest way. In two years the little shop gave 
place to a factory with 600 square feet of floor 
space. A year later the business had so grown that 
it was necessary to increase the floor space to 
9,000 square feet. The next year 4,000 square 
feet more were added. And today the popularity 
of the Marble specialties is so great that the 
plant of the Marble Arms and Manufacturing 
Co., at Gladstone, Mich., constitutes one of the 
largest and best equipped factories in the country. 
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